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BOOK I. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 

CONTINENT. 



PART I. 

Discovery of America by Columbus. 

The advantages of travelling have 
ever been estimated at a high price. 
Many of the ancient philosophers 
qualified themselves for delivering 
to the world the lessons of wisdom 

m 

by first visiting foreign countries, and 
learning from their history, institu- 
tions, and" laws, as well as from their ' 
priests and sages, whatever might 
contribute to their own stocV. cS \tv- 

VOL. V. B 



10 TRAVELS AT HOME. 

formation. Raised above that puny 
prejudice, that spirit of nationality, 
that groveling pride of vulgar minds, 
which vaunt the absolute perfection 
cf one's own age and of one's own 
land, they embraced, in every region, 
what deserved preference, and sought 
for knowledge wherever it could be 
found. They returned home, how- 
ever, full of ardent affection for the 
country of their birth which con- 
t§iaed their friends, and gave proof 
of their love for it by proposing to its 
i^eptance what they thought con^^ 
ducive tp its improvement, and pro- 
sperity, and happiness. 

In our own time, the adventurous 
i^irit which leads men to visit foreign 
dunes b^s not abated. The flaine 
h^ffvs ia the breasts of moderns with 
ipcxe^^ed ^dor. But it is excited by 
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very different causes, it effects far 
other ends, than those which prompted 
the enterprises of ancient sages. Few 
go in search of advantages to be 
transferred to their own nation, and 
influencing its morals, and manners, 
and knowledge. Some seek individual 
information that may gratify and im- 
prove their own minds. But most 
aim at personal wealth, which will not, 
except by remote consequence, bene- 
fit their native Soil. 

It might appear boastful to profess 
that The Travellers at Home, whose 
exploits are described in these volumes, 
are actuated by public spirit alone. 
They feel their insignificance too 
strongly to expect that they can im- 
port wisdom in any great measure 
likely to meliorate the institutions and 
laws of the Briti* dominions. ^^ 

B 2 
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may, however, be permitted them to 
hope that, with their own improve- 
ment, they may contribute something 
to the general good. It is, at least, 
their wish, however they may suc- 
ceed. At all events, they are not 
moved by the sordid love of mere 
gain, and can have no expectation of 
acquiring riches. 

During most of their wanderings 
in Africa, they must be considered as 
highly disinterested, for their reward 
has been scanty. They have toiled 
with perseverance, while . little oc- 
curred to gratify even curiosity, . and 
less to enlarge their fund of informa- 
tion. A country presented itself al- 
most as barren of improvement to the 
mind, as it is barren of natural pro- 
ductions for the support and accommo- 
dation of life, throughout its extensive 
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8. Abundant patience w&s ne- 
iry and no small energy, to* pre- 

weariness and to inspire pefse- 
Qce. 

fter labor so sparingly rewarded, 
lary motives to travel would be 
usted. Ours must be a principle 
K)werful activity to be able to 

up its tone, and to prompt u^ 
roceed on out career till our 
:n of visiting the w?iole world 

have been accomplidied. We 
ratulate ourselves, at the same 
with sincere joy, that the 
08 to which our faces are directed 
with interest as much as Africa 
uraged our efforts. From its 
i^ery to the present day, America 
tes the most curious, and grand^ 
slevilting, objects of contempla^ 
nth which, the human heart can 

B 3 
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be concerned, or the human under- 
standing exercised. 

EUza. Discovery! Where was Ame- 
rica, Papa, that it was to be dis- 
covered? Was it hidden? What do 
you mean ? 

Father. The new world remained 
for some thousand years totally un- 
known to the mhabitants of tlie other 
parts of the globe* 

Lucy^ New World! Is it not sur- 
prising that you should call it so? .It 
is not a world by itself And if you 
mean a part of the earth by that ex- 
pression, as you certainly do, how is 
it new! Was not the whole made tOr" 
gether 2 

Father. Yes, assuredly. But that 
term is used merely to denote its late 
discovery to the people of Asia^. 
Africa, and Europe, which are called 
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the Old World, because there is a 
knowledge of them recorded througli 
many ages. 

Eliza. But the discovery of this 
New World ? When was it ? By whom 
was it made ? 

Charles. Was. not the discoverer 
Christopher Columbus ? 

Father. He has been so called ; but 
his real name was Christoval Colon. 
He was by birth a Genoese. 

Charles. What led him to go in 
quest of America? 

Father. He had no thought of 
America. He expected, by saiHng 
to the west, to reach India. Colum- 
bus was a daan of a most ardent mind, 
aiKl devoted to the sea from his youtli. 
He h^ also a great deal of sagacity. 
Just a|x)ut bis time, the Portuguese 
were in search of a passage to the 
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East I'wdies by the Cape of Good 
Hope. It occuiTed to him that the 
same object might be attained by pro- 
ceeding west, across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Though thi^ appears to us 
at this time a most simple arid natural 
idea, yet then it was universally ridi^ 
culed. The man was thought to be 
little less than impious that supposed 
the thing possible. 

The Genoese, his own coimtrymen, 
had the first offer of his services, and 
they rejected his proposals as the 
dreams of a visionary. ' 

Columbus then having already been 
in the service of the Portuguese, and 
as far as the Madeiras, expected thait 
the king of Portugal, who was a'greiat 
et>courager of naval enterprises and 
discoveries^, Wduld patronise him reefdi*' 
ly, and enable him to try ftis i^chente. 
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But here he was disappointed. — He 
applied to England also without suc- 
cess. 

After long* trying in vain to find 
the means of executing his purpose, 
he succeeded with Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the sovereigns of Spain, 
who gave him a squadron of three 
ships of small burden, victualled for 
twelve months, to try his fortune.— 
America, however, came in his way 
unexpectedly, for he had not calcu- 
lated on meeting with any obstruction 
till he should reach Asia. In fact, 
he fully believed that when he met 
land, it was Asia ; for he was exceed- 
ingly mistaken as to the extent of the 
globe. He never dreamed that he 
was not advanced half way to the con- 
inent which he was seeking. 
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Molhdr. Give a short account of 
his voyagie* 

Father. It is clear that, without a 
knowledge of the mariner's compass, 
a loBg navigation out of sight of land 
could not have been undertaken. 
With its use Columbus was as well 
acquainted as most men of his time. 
Having confidence in this guide, he 
left Spain on the third of August, 
1492^ inore than three hundred years 
ago; the Spaniards crowded to see 
him d^pslrt on an enterprise ^ new 
and extraordinary, and loudly prayed 
for his success. Arriving at the 
Canaries which had b6en before occu- 
pied by the Spaniards, he refitted and 
took in what wats yet wanting for his 
voyage ; he then set sail in earnest on 
his enterprise on the sixth of Septem- 
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His cour^ was due west, in 
3cei^n utteorly iml^nown and unex* 

itmi. It makes one shudder to 
ik of it. No body, then knew any 
ig fibout the west Atlantic Ocean ? 
bpdy h^d been upon it ? What a 
j^ man was Columbus ! 
^aiher. The bravest among thou- 
ds^*and also truly just and humane, 
ording to the principles of those 
es. 

'harles. Of course he was stopped 
th^ land of America in his attempt 
res^ch China. Did he arrive at 

mainland, or did some of tliese 
st India Islands come in his way? 
''ather. Neither of the suppositions 
ilied in your questions are strictly 
rect. He neither went as &t as 

CQtitiaent, nor did an Islajid of 
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the West Indies interrupt his 'course. 
The land which they first saw was the 
Island of Guanahani, or St. Salvador, 
one of the Bahamas or Lucayos. 

Mother. H6w long did it take him 
to proceed so far, in an unknown sea, 
and at a time when navigation was so 
imperfect ? 

- Father. From the sixth of Septem- 
ber, when he left the Canaries, till 
the dawn of the 12th of October, 
or not quite 37 days. He kept his 
face to the west or nearly so, for the 
new land is not above four degrees 
more to the south than Gomera from 
which he set out. The whole distance 
is more than three thousand miles, 
which gives more than 80 miles for 
every day without counting deviations. 

Charles. They were* all highly re- 
joiced, no doubt, at finding land ? 
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Father. Yes, and Columbus more 
than any one. He thought that he 
had arrived at Asia ! Before this error 
could be removed by further examina* 
tion, this part of the world had the 
name of Indies given to it, with the 
addition of West, which the more 
fiouthern islands still retain.— Colum-* 
bus had another reason for joy. His 
seamen could not be inspired with all 
his ardor for discovery. They thought 
that a return to their own land was 
scarcely possible, if they continued to 
go forward on an immense ocean, every 
part of which was untried. In this 
apprehension they mutinied. Their 
great commander attempted various 
means to appease them. In danger of 
losing every chance of securing the 
object, after which his soul was pant- 
ing, and also, perhaps, in danger of 

VOL. V. c 
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his life^ if he persevered^ he was at 
last obliged to promise, if land did not 
appear in one de^y to retrace his steps. 
This was on the 1 Ith of October. So 
n^r was this great man tp have his 
views frustrated, and to return home, 
aa object of scorn smd derision to the 
world as a visionary projector! Thus' 
narrowly did he escape leaving the 
gireatest discovery that ever was made 
to some more fortunate adventuren-— 
When the morning of the 12£h of Oc- 
tober dawned, a shaat of land^ larti^ 
wa3 set up on board the headmost 
ship, and all haste was made to make 
\ the shbre.^-^Then his mutinous seamen 
I fell at his feet, and implored his for- 
fi giveness 4 and the inhabitants received 
him s^nd his companions as superior* 
bebigf. The ships e^oial)y, which 
looked like floaj^ng houses or castles. 



{ 
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and the explosion of fire-arms, fillec 
them with the utmost astonisliment. 
No small wonder was excited in the 
Spaniards also by their appearance. 
Their color, which was a deep red, their 
long black hair and slender limbs, their 
intire difference from any men before 
seen, were subjects of tlie greatest cu- 
riosity and wonder. 

Columbus did not stay long here, 
because nothing very valuable or ex- 
traordinary could be discovered. The 
Indians, as they were called, made 
signs that, more to the southward, gold, 
after which the Spaniards were inde- 
£itigably^ searching, gold, gold, was to 
be found in great abundance. Thither 
they sailed in quest of the article which 
'iiey so highly prized; Cuba, and Hispa- 
dola or St. Domingo, were visited, and 

c 2 
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in a great measure satisfied the craving 
which tormented these discoverers. 
After some time Columbus returned 
with specimens of the riches which he 
had procurid, and with full confirma- 
tion of the truth which he had pre- 
dicted. It was proved, as it was 
thought, that India coidd be reached 
by sailing to the west. He touched at 
tiie Azores on his way, and amved at 
Lisbon on the 4th of March, 149S, 
after the greatest danger firom a storm, 
which had nearly proved fittal to his 
Jife and fame, not far from the shores 
of Europe. From Lisbon he soon 
sailed for Spain, where he was received 
with tumultuous joy. He hastened to 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and was welcomed and honored in a 
manner suitable to the important ser- 
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vice which he had performed, and 
which added a new hemisphere to the 
dominions of the Spanish Sovereigns. 

Eliza. This then was the discovery? 
Yet Columbus does not appear to have 
eeen America, I mean the continent so 
ciaHed. 

Faiher. This is considered as the 
discovery. Soon afterwards this great 
man found out the continent itselfl 
But I must leaive the further progress 
of this discoVtery to future explanations. 
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PART II. 

Progress of Columbus in America. 

The fame of Columbus \yas spread 
every where on his return. But what 
pleased him still more was, that the 
Spanish Monarchs now resolved^ to 
give him every encouragement in their 
power. Afler granting him and hia far 
mily many important privileges, they 
resolved to fit out a considerable arm a* 
ment, in order to enable him to pro- 
secute his discoveries, and especially 
to establish a colony, in the country 
which he had found out. Seventeen 
ships, and fifteen hundred men, many 
of noble families, formed this second 
expedition. They were furnished with 
every requisite for conquest or settle* 
ment. 
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The sovereigns of Spain, according 
to the superstition of those times, ap- 
plied to the Pope for a right to the 
territories which they wished to oc- 
cupy. In virtue of a power which the 
Pontiff pretended to derive from Christ, 
he conferred by a Bull on the Crown of 
Castile lands, with which he was to- 
tally unacquainted, that should be 
found in the possession of what he 
called infidels. The folly of such a 
grant is only equalled by its impiety. 

Thus furnished with power from 

heaven, as it was believed, the fleet 

departed on the 25th of September, 

1 493, In twenty-six days he made 

ind at this island, which he named 

^eseada. It is one of the Caribbees, 

e visited several others of that 

wp, whose inhabitants resisted the 
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Spaniards fiercely, and were discovered 
to be cannibals. 

On the 22d of November the illus* 
trious Columbus, with his companions^ 
arrived at Hispaniola, which the people 
called Haiti, an appellation which it 
seems lately to have recovered. It ia 
also called St. Domingo. Here he 
found that thirty-eight men, whom 
he had left behind, after exciting the 
resentment of the natives by their 
wanton and tyrannical conduct, had- 
been all destroyed. Columbus was toa 
humane to retaliate, and contented 
himself with building a city in the 
Island, which he styled Isabella, in 
honour of the Queen of Castile. 

After experiencing the mutinous 
spirit of \m own people, whtf hated 
work and^ i thought of nothing bul^ 
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gold, Columbus resolved to pursue 
his discoveries, in order to ascertain 
whether these new countries were con- 
nected with others already known, or 
formed a separate portion of the globe. 
He encountered for five montlis in- 
credible fatigues and dangers, and re- 
turned ill to Isabella, after having 
found out the Island of Jamaica. 

Here he now met his brother, who 
had been sent to England thirteen 
years before to solicit the patronage of 
Henry the Vllth, to enable him to 
undertake the discoveries which he 
had projected. On his return with a 
favorable answer, this beloved brother 
liad fallen into the hands of pirates, 
who detained him several years^ This 
meeting, after so painful a separation, 
inspired the great Columbus with such 
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joy as helped to effect hi» i^cedy re- 
covery. 

After employing some time in re- 
medying the disorders occasioned by 
the bad behaviour of the Spaniards, 
lefl at the Island while he was on his 
late expedition, he effected the con- 
quest of Hi^paniola. Thus the power 
of the Spaniards, under the sanction 
of the Pope, was there established on 
the ruins of the rights of the natives, 
and at the expense of nearly their 
total extirpation* Such were the ef- 
fects of this famous discovery^ and 
Worse still remain to be recorded ! 

Wkile thus engaged in establishing 
the Spanish grandeur, many enemies 
at home endeavoured to deprive this 
great man of his glory and rewards* 
Having notice of this, he resolved 
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once more to return, and give an ac- 
count .of his transactions. He soon 
refuted the calumnies vented against 
him, proved his own innocence and 
merit, and convinced his sovereigns of 
the great importance of the acquisi- 
tions which he had made. 

Another expedition was, after the 
delay of two years, in readiness, and 
Ck>lumbus set sail a third time for the 
New World, on May the SOtli, 1498. 
After a very tedious voyage, the Spa- 
niards descried the Island of Trinidad. 
This was on the 1st of August. Be- 
fore they were aware of it, they found 
themselves within the mouth of the 
River Orinoco, from which they 
escaped with difficulty, on account of 
its impetuous force. Columbus, how- 
ever, with his natural sagacity, con- 
cluded that so great a river must flow 
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from a wide land, which afforded him 
great satisfaction. He landed, and was 
thus the first discoverer, not only of 
the West India Islands, but of the 
Continent of America. Hence he 
sailed by Margarita to Hispaniola. 

It was about this period that the 
Portuguese succeeded in finding a pas- 
sage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. Vasco de Gama set sail from 
Lisbon on the 9th of July, 1497, 
reached the Cape on the 20th of No- 
vember, and arrived at Calicut, on the 
coast of Malabar, on the 22d of May, 
1498. 

The spirit of enterprise now diffiis- 
ed itself every where. Private adven- 
turers fitted out squadrons at their own 
risk, to go in quest of new countries. 
Among these was Alonso de Ojeda, 
who had been a companion of Co«* 
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lumbus in his second voyage. Ame- 
rigo Vespucci, a Florentine, went 
with him, in some capacity, and on 
his return wrote an elegant account of 
the expedition, so managing, as to 
create a belief that he first discovered 
the Continent of the New World. 

This was the first published report 
of the voyages made to the western 
hemisphere. It was much admired, 
and by the universal consent of all 
nations America is the appellation that 
it has acquired, though with great in- 
justice to the illustrious Columbus, 
whose honorable name ought not to 
have been superseded by this Amerigo, 
who can be considered only as a for- 
tunate impostor. But it is now too 
late to remedy the evil, though it is 
not too late to crown with everlasting 
glory the head of the noble Colon, 

VOL. V, D 
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for ever to be distinguished among ' 
wisest and best of mankind. 

Alas ! this great man was doomed 
endure injustice and ingratitude, 
almost every form. The person wh' 
he had appointed chief justice qnc 
his brother Bartholomew, on going 
Spain the secpnd time, had, before ! 
return on his third voyage, reb^lL 
and thrown Hispanipla into the gre 
est confusion. By a humane proc 
mation, Cohimbus restored the app^ 
ance of order. But tlie envy of th< 
under his command, and the jealoi 
of the Court, brought him to 1 
lowest state of distress. A comxr 
sion was appointed to proceed &i 
^^dxn^to try him on false charges brou£ 
against him. His enemies prevaiU 
and he was condemned, after a mo 
trial. , The discoverer of Amerj 

■ ' I 
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was sent home loaded wiUi chains in 
the year 1502 ! ! 

His presence, however, before his 
sovereigns, dissipated the cloud that 
hung over him, and his modest de- 
fence confounded his base accusers. 
They were disgraced at Court; but 
Columbus was forced to rest contented 
with vindicating his own innocence. 
His jurisdiction over the countries 
which he had found out was not re- 
stored. Services of the greatest mag- 
nitude were pleaded in vain, and were 
themselves the cause of his disappoint- 
ment. Ferdinand owed him too much, 
and felt the obligation too weighty for 
such a heart as his, to be able to sus- 
tain it. 

The injured Columbus, on the ap- 
pointment of Nicholas de Ovando to 
the government which had originally 

b2 
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been guaranteed to himself by a so- 
lemn instrument, could not conceal 
the sentiments which he entertained. 
Those fetters with which he had been 
loaded, accompanied him wlierever he 
went, and served as a memorial of the 
ingratitude which he had experienced. 
They . were constantly hung up in his 
chamber, and he gave orders that they 
should be buried in his grave. 
• Columbus, having failed to have the 
cpvenant performed, by which he was 
made, viceroy of the New World when 
Jie proceeded on his second voyage, 
yet continued to hope for a passage by 
the West to Asia. Giving up his just 
claims, hi3 requested t© be sent out a 
fourth time, on a fresh discovery to 
that purpose. — The ships provided for 
him proved unfit for his purpose, such 
was the malice of his enemies, and the 
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cruel means they devised to mortify 
him. — Hoping to meet with more suit- 
able vessels at Hispaniola, he sailed 
thither. ' He requested leave to land, 
that he might make arrangements for 
his design. But the man who had 
discovered this new India was refused, 
by Ovando, permission to land on the 
ground which he had found out with 
so fnuch hazard ! Who can read this 
without indignation ? 

A fine fleet of eighteen ships was in 
the harbour, ready to sail with treasure 
for the mother country. Columbus 
foresaw that a tempest, was at hand, 
and urged that as a reason for being' 
admitted, as well as for dela3ang the 
convoy. His predictions were de- 
qiised. By proper precautions, he 
himself . escaped, but the ships for 
Spain were ail itvecked, except two, 

B 3 
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with all their treasures. In them pe- 
rished most of the wicked persons who 
had so successfully persecuted hjim. 
One of the ships that escaped had on 
board the remains pf his own fortune, 
which was to be transmitted home. 
Thus he had some reason to be con- 
soled in the midst of his afflictions, 
though so good a man could take 
pleasure only in the safety of himself 
and possessions. He could not rejoice 
in the signal calamity of his enemies. 
Thus repulsed from a land which he 
had himself disclosed, he soon left its 
shores, and advanced in the Gulf of 
Mexico to the coast of Honduras. 
Thence he bore away tp th^ east, and 
explored all the continent frpin Gra* 
cias-a-Dios to Porto . Bello, so . called 
on account of its beauty and security. 
But the mutinous jspiritipf his people 
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deprived him of the glory of planting 
the first colony on the main land, as 
he intended to do here under his bro- 
ther. Their insolence and avarice 
provoked the natives to repidse tliem, 
and the disasters of the expedition 
became so numerous, that he was 
. obliged to abandon one of his ships, 
-after having lost another. With two 
that remained, he made off, to return 
to Hispanioia. 

With the utmost difficulty he reach- 
ed Jamaica, where he had the unhap- 
piness to be forced to run his remain- 
ing vessels aground, to prevent their 
sinking. They could not be repaired. 
Hia misfortunes seemed to be full. 

Hd had the good luck, however, to 
procure two canoes from the natives, 
ia which two brave and faithful men, 
Mendes^ a Spaniard, and Reschi a 
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Genotee, adventured on a voyi^e of 
thirty leagues, to make known his 
situation to their countrymen at His- 
panida. This they efiected in ten 
dayi^ after incredible hardships, by 
which some of the Indians perished 
tiiat accompanied them. It was eight 
^montha before these gallant men could 
^mrsoade the brutal governor to fur- 
nish them with the means of rescuing 
from his perilous situation their ill-fated 
commander. 

In the mean time, the state of Co- 
lumbus was most tilarming. His men 
threatened him as the cause of their 

V 

dieters. The natives brought them 
provisions witii reluctance, for tAeir 
original veneration had subsided, and 
their good will was on the wane. The 
genius of this incomparable hero came 
to his 
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By his skill in astronomy, he knew 
fhat there would be shortly an eclipse 
of the moon. He assembled the In- 
dians, and, by a little artifice, told 
them that the Spaniards were the ser- 
vants of the Great Being who dwells 
in heaven, and governs .the world. 
He was preparing, he said, to punish 
the Indians for their ficklene#s in with- 
drawing their afiection and assistance 
from men whom they had so lately re- 
vered. That very night the moon 
would withhold her light, and appear 
of a bloody colour, as a sign of divine 
wrath ready to fall on them. 

At the time, this threat was little 
regarded. But when the moon began 
to be darkened, all were struck with 
terror. They ran to their houses, and, 
returning without delay loaded with 
provisions, threw themselves at his 
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feet, conjuring him to interccide for 
them^^ith God. Columbus promised 
to comply ; the eclipse abated ; the 
moon ag^n appeared ; and, from that 
day, the Spaniards "were amply sup- 
plied with provisions, and heM in. the 
deepest veneration. 

I>uring this stay at Jamaica, the 
thatineeiii often attempted, without 
success, to pass to Hispaniola. At 
length they openly rebelled, which 
obliged the brother of Columbus to 
march against them, at the head of 
such as remained faithful. Some were 
killed, and their ringleader was taken. 
Just when tranquillity was restored, and 
they had sworn fidelity to their chief, 
the ships from Hispaniola appeared, 
and they were conveyed thither, after 
having endured every, kind of misery 
for more than a year. 
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Colambus, in a short time, sailed 
for Europe, where, after many dis- 
asters which seemed to pursue him 
through life, he arrived in the year 
1504. Isabella was now no more. 
From the ungrateful and distrustful 
Ferdinand he could obtain plausible 
promises only as the reward of his 
services. Disgusted with this mean- 
ness, and exhausted with fatigues and 
infirmities, this wonderful man died on 
the 2pth of May, 1506, in thQ fifty- 
ninth year of his age. The compo- 
sure of his death was suitable to the 
magnanimity which had distinguished 
him in life, and that piety did not for- 
S9ke him in his last moments, whidi 
he had always manifested in the midst 
of his glory. 

This is a short account of the df§* 
ca^Pfry of 4^eriQ^ N9 tran^ction of 
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greater importance is recorded in the 
history, of mankind. We shall now 
proceed to a more particular accoiint 
of tliis country. 



PART III. 

South America briefly described. 

Without mentioning at present any 
thing fttrther respecting the discovery 
of the several parts of the New World, 
which we fehall have occasion to no- 
tice when we come to travel over 
them, it may . be advisable to observe 
on our maps the outlines of this great 
country. As South America was firs 
visited by Europeans, it may deserv 
our first attention. 

If we begin at Panama, which w 
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one of the earliest Spanish settlements 
on the mainland, and if we carry the 
eye down on the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean, to Cape Horn, we may return 
on the eastern side, and conclude near 
the place where we set out, by running 
into the Gulf of Mexico, as far as 
Porto Bello. Not one independent 
empire presents itself in the whole of 
this peninsula. The natives can scarcely 
be noticed, and the colonists are sub- 
ject to some states of Europe, viz. 
Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, and 
England. 

Spain certainly must be considered 
as the most important possessor in the 
whole Peninsula. Its territories are 
divided into three viceroyalties, of great 
extent ; Peru, Buenos Ayres, and New 
Granada. — Chili is included in Peru, 
and the whole is some thousand miles 

VOL. V. E 
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f «... J 

in length. Lima is the capital, and 
the residence of the viceroy. Perhaps 
this is the largest deputed government 
in the whole world, though Mexico, 
in North America, is still of greater 
consequence. 

The capital of New Granada is 
Santa Fe de Bogota. This has not 
been long separated from the princely 
viceroyalty of Peru. The northern 
provinces of South America, on the 

Gulf of Mexico or Caribbean S^a, are 

■» ... 

within its jurisdiction. 

Buenos Ayres is situated on the re- 
maining or eastern side of the Penin- 
sula, and washed by the South At- 
lantic Ocean. It reaches to the vice- 
royalty of Peru on the west, but the 
great chain of the Andes mountains 
must h^ passed in going from the 
wctstern to tl^ei eastern s^ore. 
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The Portuguese have a territory of 
great extent on the Atlantic side of 
South America, said to be nearly equal 
to that of the Spaniards, making up 
for deficiency of length by a far greater 
breadth. It is very partially occupied, 
and its boundaries are imaginary. We 
may say roundly, that it reaches from 
the River Amazons, or Maranon, to 
the. River Plate, and from the At- 
lantic to Peru. But where the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish claims come in 
contact cannot be ascertained. The 
South American dependencies of Por- 
tugal go under the general name of 
Brazil. 

Besides these provinces there is one 
under the name of Guyana, which 
coiitaiins settlements belonging to the 
French and Dutch ; Cayenne to the 

E 2 
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former, and Surinam and Demerara to 
the latter. 

But let us coast the whole of South 
America, with the eye, from Panama 
round Cape Horn to Porto Bello. The 
maps set down Terra Firma, Biriquete, 
ChocQ, and Popayan on the coast, as 
far down as the line or equator. Quito 
succeeds. The Islands of Gallipagos, 
in the Pacific, appear about the same, 
latitude. — Without attempting to* re- 
gister every district, we shall consider 
the whole as comprehended in Lima, 
from Quito to Chili, which may be 
looked upon, for the sake of brevity, 
as beginning at the equinoctial line, 
and ending at the Island of Chiloe or 
the Gulf of Chonos. Here the Spa- 
nish possessions may be said to end. 

The country in the south to the ex- 
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tremity of the continent, is occupied 
by natives, who have been denomi- 
nated Patagonians, and described as of 
extraordinary stature, taller by the 
head than Europeans. Much fable is 
probably mixed with truth in such ac- 
counts ; and yet there is reason to be- 
lieyethatthesepeoplearetall and robust, 
and far superior in size and strength 
to the native Americans elsewhere. 

Beyond the continent is an Island, 
perhaps there may be Islands, going 
under the name of Terra del Fuego, 
or the Land of Smoke, because of the 
extraordinary haziness which has been 
observed to prevail in it. What is 
looked upon generally as the south 
point, or Cape, of America, is in fact 
a small island. Cape Horn, however, 
heeds not to lose its distinction, as no 
other point of land could be conva- 

j, 3 
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niently substituted for it. The storms 
which seem to reign eternally around 
it render the navigation highly dan- 
gerous ; and the Strait of Magellan, 
between Terra del Fuego and the main- 
land or Patagonia, is subject to the 
sjame evil, though perhaps not to an 
equal degree. 

Coasting now to the northward, 
Falkland Islands are left on the right 
hand, and we soon enter, by this kind 
of voyaging, the great River Plate, 
and look as much as we please at 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. 

As we did not mention Juan Fer- 
nandes, in hastily running down on 
the other side, it may be named here, 
being in the same line with Buenos 
Ayres, but on the other side of the 
continent, in the Pacific Ocean. On 
it Alexander Selkirk was left for many 
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yearsj without any companion except 
brute animals. His story is the foun- 
dation of the interesting tale of Ro* 
binson Crusoe, and of the beautiful 
song of Cowper, " I am monarch of 
all I survey.'* 

From the River Plate we find the 
Brazil reaching to the Amazons. The 
town of Rio Janeiro is the capital, 
and the court of Portugal is removed 
to it on account of the troubles which 
war has occasioned at home. We turn 
our eyes no where without meeting 
with some of the direful effects of that 
greatest scourge of mankind. 

Cape St. Roque deserves observa- 
tion, because that, or Cape Blanco, 
forms the eastern point of this great 
peninsular continent. It is opposite 
to another Cape Blanco, which is the 
furthest point on the west } and thus 
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the greartest breadth of South America 
is about 46 degrees, ot nearly 3000 
miles. The length also may be no- 
ticed, from Cape Vela to Cape Horti, 
more than 66 degrees, exceeding 4000 
miles. 

Without noticing any particular place 
at present, let us go on from Cape St. 
Roque to the turn, at the Island of 
Trinidad, into the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and, indeed, move onward till we end 
this rapid survey at Porto Bello, ac- 
cording to our design. 

In South America, there are no 
mountains that we can notice, except 
the Cordilleras de los Andes, which 
are among the highest in the world, 
and certiEunly the- longest' and most 
stupendous chain that has been dis^ 
covered. The Alps are nothing to 
them in extent', and ai e not of greater 
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elevation than some parts of the Andes 
in the district of Quito. * 

From the Andes flow some of the 
largest rivers on the face of the globe. 
The Amazons, or Maranon, stands un- 
rivalled. It receives a hundred streams, 
many of which exceed most of those 
in the Old World. We can scarcely 
believe it that this and the Plata are 
about one hundred miles wide when 
they enter the sea. Yet it is asserted as 
a &ct i and the mouth of the Orinoco 
is such, that Christopher Columbus 
did not find out that he was not still 
on the ocean, till he was in some dan«» 
ger of being overpowered by the 
mighty volume of its waters. Most 
of the appearances of nature are on a 
grand scale in America. 

The original inhabitants found by 
the first discoverers in the New World, 
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and still remaining scatteredT over 
its surface, were miserable pagans, 
noil of a strong habit of body; but 
jparticularly cruel, and perpetually at 
war. Some have considered them, 
whether in North or South America, 
as one race, or springing from a com- 
mon origin. Whence they came, how- 
ever, cannot be ascertained, as they 
were not acquainted with the use of 
letters, and had, therefore, no written 
history. The most common opinion 
is that they must have crossed from 
Asia, perhaps from Ja;pan, or by 
Behring's Strait. 

Others suppose that they are of 
various origin, and that Africa as well 
as Asia may have contributed towards 
peopling this vast continent. — It is, 
however, generally agreed that the 
natives around Hudson's Bay, espe- 
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cially those of Labrador called Esqui- 
maiix, or Iskimos, must have come 
from Europe or Asia, as they greatly 
resemble the Laplanders, or the Sa- 
moiedes of Siberia. — But nothing ex- 
cept coujecture can be urged on this 
subject —The native Americans gene- 
rally, aud especially those towards 
the south^ are a red people, of cop- 
per color, more or less deep ; and in 
this they differ from all that have 
been observed in other parts of the 
world. 

Pizarro may be named as the dis- 
coverer of PeEji^..he was certainly a 
cruel conqueror. — The Portuguese dis- 
covered Brazil by chance, as they 
stood out to S€sa to pass by the Cape 
of Goo4 Hope to India. 
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PART IV. 

Short view of North America. 

JBefore we commence our voyages 
and travels, it is desirable to take a 
ishort survey of the northern as well 
as the southern-division of America. — 
Setting out from Porto Bello, we 
come to the great Isthmus which se« 
parates them ; it is called the Isthmus 
of Darien, Between Porto Bello and 
Panama it is scarcely thirty miles 
wide—a narrow barrJ^ir between the 
immense waters of the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans. At the top of the 
gulf of Mexico it widens to an ex- 
tent of more than eight hundred 
miles. It may be, on an average, 
about four hundred miles across; while 



I 
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the length is probably twelve or fifteen 
hundred. 

Tlie Isthmus is in the viceroyaltj 
of Mexico, which is the most impor 
tant of the kind under any govern* 
ment, except perhaps some of the 
provinces of China. That of Peru, 
as we have observed, is more exten- 
sive. — Another government is esta 
blished over the Spanish possessions 
to the northward, called New Mexico. 
— California also has one or more go- 
vernors; but none have the title oi 
Viceroy except that of Mexico, tc 
whom the others are subordinate. 

Navigatorshave explored much of the 
western coast of North America as fai 
as Behring^s Strait; and Captain Cools 
proceeded still further, when his pro- 
gress was obstructed by the ice. There 
is little to remark on this side which 
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U generally in the possesion of the 
natives, a people in a perfectly s^V£)gei 
state« Nootka Soi^nd, being pos- 
sessed by t^e. Englishg^ wafi on. thf^ 
point of causing a wa^ between,, jEji^* 
land and Spain 9oaie years ago^ 

The 4"^^?^?^^^. ^^y^ passed &otxi 
the United States to the Pacifio Ocean; 
on an expedition of discovery, ^A 
are expected to: form an estabUshment 
towards the mouth c^ the river Colum^ 
bia.T— The Englis^i have also pene- 
trated to the northern oce^n at two 
points, through, a n^pst dreary coim-. 
try,— Not far from the Pacific^ a ridge 
of mountains runs &om th^ nortli of 

s 

New Mexico for many hundred miles; 
they are called the Stony Mctui^tains, 
and give rise to m^t^ny gre^t rivers, 
especially the Missouii, ^hich is the 
second river in th^ world after the 
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Amazons. It joins the Mississippi^ 
and both fall into the gulf of Mexico 
at New Orleans. — Cortez must be con- 
sidered as the founder of the Spanish 
power in North America, though he 
was not the discoverer of the country. 
Turning fi-om the Spanish dominions 
alotig the gulf, we meet with the 
English American province of Loui- 
siana, of which New Orleans is the 
capital. — More to the east are West 
and East Florida, — Georgia in the 
United States lies above them, on 
the Atlantic. The ancient British 
colonies are now called the United 
States of North America, and form 
an independent government — South 
and North Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land ; Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York ; Rhode Island, Con- 

F 2 
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necticut, Massachussets, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Main ; follow one 
another on the same side. — A great 
ridge of mountains, many hundred 
miles in length, named the Apala- 
chian or Allegany mountains, passes 
on the west of these provinces from 
the gulf of Mexico to the northern 
lakes^ — Beyond them, towards the 
river Mississippi, are situated other 
provinces of the States, Tennassee, 
Kentucky, Western Territory. These* 
with Louisiana form eighteen or nine- 
teen districts or states, and many 
more will probably be added to them, 
as the population and extension of this 
country are rapidly increasing. 

Above the United States the Bri- 
tish possessions succeed, consisting of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia on 
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the Atlantic; Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, lying on the northern lakes 
and the great river St. Lawrence. — 
The English have an extensive fishery 
at Newfoundland, and some small set- 
tlements about Hudson's Bay. — The 
higher latitudes of North America and 
the country to the west of the Mis- 
sissippi are nearly unexplored. — Se- 
bastian Cabot has the discovery of 
English North America assigned to 
him. ^ 

North Kke South America is abun- 
dantly watered by great rivers, to 
which those in the Old World must 
yield, at least in magnitude. Besides 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Columbia, already 
mentioned, a great number fall into 
the gulf of Mexico, of which the 

F 3 
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Rio Bravo, or Rio del Norde, in New 
Mexico, is the most considerable. 
Some fall into Hudson's Bay, and not 
a few into the Atlantic, as the Potow- 
mac, the Susquehanna, the Delaware, 
and the Hudson. But the greatest of 
jthe subordinate rivers is the Ohio, 
which receives many others of consi- 
derable importance, and flows itself 
into the Mississippi. * 

The people of the United States 
are mostly English, with *some mix- 
ture of other nations. — In the British 
possessions the French constitute the 
chief population, as they were settled 
from France and ceded to us by that 
nation. Many English, however, are 
dispersed among them, and have the 
government in their hands. — The na* 
tives are not numerous, in all North 
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America except in Mexico, where 
they compose a considerable portion 
of the population. 

The Catholic religion, with a tolera- 
tion to others, is established in Ca- 
nada, and without a toleration in all 
Spanish America. — In the United 
States, no denomination of religion i» 
established, but universal reUgious li- 
berty forms a part of the constitution, 
and all have the same privileges with* 
out fevor or reproach. 

Such is the general view of the 
New World, which it became neces- 
sary to premise tihat our tours may be 
performed with more satis^ction. 
Many things will come to be observed, 
which cannot fail to prove very in- 
teresting. Indeed, this is a country 
which promises to become highly im- 
portant, especially if the Sf^iards 
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should separate themselves from the 
wretched government of the mo-* 
ther country, and adopt enlightened 
principles of civil policy and religi- 
ous government. Of this there is 
much hope, though the struggle may 
be attended with great difficulties and 
sufferings. 

But. it is the United States and the 
British possesions that hold out the 
most consolatory prospects to the eye 
of benevolence. Freedom is esta- 
blished there, and a vast extent of 
the finest land in the world promises 
means of support to incalculable nunv- 
bets. They are proceeding, in the 
Unit^ States, towards 'a prosperity 
that can scarcely be described ; and 
though the British colonies seem 
,ta languish , there is little doubt 
rlutore advancement aJso.-^ 
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But it is time that we begin our travels 
in earnest, after which we shall return 
home to that country which is too 
happy to leave in us any envy of others 
hpw^ever flourishing. 



BOOK II. 



JOURNEY. FROM BUENOS AYRES TO 

MEXICO. 



PART I. 

River Plate. 

We proceed to the survey of America 
with peculiar interest. In the former 
parts of our travels we occasionally 
dropped some anticipations of the 
pleasant feelings which this country 
would excite. Its unexampled pro- 
sperity or happy promise will -satisfy 
our warmest expectations. 

Besides the actual blessings of na- 
ture and of Providence, interminable 
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views are presented of the future 
HiarcH of thege extensive regions to- 
wards perfection. These contribute 
to expand our minds, to give a wide 
scope to ouF philanthrc^y ; but we 
feel a want of power to take in all the 
magnitude of the sub^eet. The pro- 
iq)ect is too vast for contemplation. 
We grapple the theme with breathless 
energy^ and yet find it continually 
escaping from our grasp. 

This circumstance, it may be^ sup- 
posed, is ^- from inspiring despair. 
It redoubles our resolution to under- 
take a scrutiny equally arduous and 
delightful. Whatever may be our 
success, even self-love and vanity will 
be satisl^ed, will receive complacency 
from the attempt. A latent convic- 
tion will remain that the grandieur 
and sublimity irf the argument tsKV3&\ 
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be the real cause of inadequate in-f 
yestigation. We shall persuade our« 
selves that the mightiest understand- 
ing and the most vivid imaginatioir 
would fail to do it justice. 

To avail ourselves, in an engage- 
ment so gigantic, of every advantage 
that we can put in requisition, we 
should banish every prejudice. We 
must venture to brave the prejudices 
of others, that they may not fetter 
our research, or cripple the vigor ne- 
cessary to a satisfactory account. 

We are, indeed, Europeans. We 
are Englishmen. But we are, by our 
very character, lovers of truth, and 
knowledge, and liberty. What need 
is there of apology if we shall pay due 
homage to their claims ? Shall we not 
be doing honor to the relation which 
we bear to the Old World and to our 
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country by divesting ourselves of all 
that is unworthy of them ? By exem- 
plifying the magnanimity of which 
they have given so many proofs? 
With a full impression of what we 
owe to our dignity as Britons, with 
unconfined inquiry, with the utmost 
freedom, we proceed to traverse that 
country which Columbus, and Frank- 
lin, and Washington have rendered 
iUustrious. It is one which heaven 
delights to cherish, which liberty has 
blessed, or is about to bless ! 

Passengers from Europe, who visit 
Peru and the west of south America, 
generally go by Buenos Ayres, whence 
there is an established route over the 
Andes. We shall take the same course. 
The journey will be fatiguing, but 
the view from the top of those stu** 
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pendous mountains \inill amply repa^ 
our toil. * 

The river Hate, or La Plata, de- 
serves our attention in the first place. 
Its mouth is so wide, that the land 
on each side cannot be seen from a 
ship in the middle of the stream. It 
is dso magnified greatly in the rainy 
or winter season by inundations, and 
fiien spreads over the ample plains 
which extend on its banks. The 
Spaniards navigate it for four hun* 
dred miles from the sea, as &r as the 
town of Assumption on the Paraguay 
branch. 

For it is to be noted that it cannot 
be ascertained which is the Plate 
River, because it is formed of two 
principal branches, besides many other 
large streams, such as the Uruguay, 
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the Pilcomayo, &c. Two, however, 
can alone dispute the honor of- being 
the main river-— the Parana and the 
Paraguay. The former seems to be 
the larger body, and according to the 
usage of 'the Indian natives communi* 
i^ates its name to the united branches. 
The latter forms the straighter chan- 
nel, and on that account appears to 
receive the other as if flowing into it 
from one side. It also comes more 
from the interior of the continent and 
has perhaps as long a course. 

In these respects the Plate resem- 
bles the Mississippi, which is swollen 
by a larger river than itself, and gives 
its name to its own stream and that 
of the Missouri united, that runs 
from the west obliquely into it. The 
Missouri has even the longer course. 
Peibaps a distinction may be made to 
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remove every difficulty with respect to 
the Rio de la Plata. Let the two 

m 

branches retain their names, and take 
that of Plate after their junction. We 
have the sanction of custom to this 
purpose, while there is no remedy for 
the Missouri, whose name must be 
lost in that of its companion. 



PART II. 

Koute from Buenos Ayreg to the Mountains. 

On the north of the Plata is the town 
of Monte Video, which seems to be- 
long to the Spaniards, though within 
the confines of the Portuguese pro- 
vince of Brazil. — Buenos Ay res, the 
capital of the Spanish viceroyalty, is 
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on the south, nearly opporite to the 
mouth of the Uruguay which comes 
from the north. 

In the province of La Plata or 
Paraguay, the English made a consi- 
derable progress a few years ago, but 
were unable to establish themselves 
at Buenos Ayres, on account of the 
determined hostility vnA bravery of 
the people. — At present, thii^ country 
does not yield obedience to Spain, 
but seems resolved ta assert the inde- 
pendence of Spanish America- On the 
jnother country. But the greatest 
distraction reigns within itself, ^here 
is no agreement or co-operation in. any. 
thing but in resistance to> tlie old go* 
vemment, whose tyranny and- absmrd 
policy have left thct inhabitants vdiy* 
little room for satisfiiction or grati- 
tude, lb is hoped that tiie soithero: 
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Americans^ like the northern, will be 
able to break the fetters of oppression 
in which they have been long held, 
and to establish a system of indepen- 
dent government founded on the prin- 
ciples of wisdom, tolerancy, and li- 
berty. 

There is, however, much room for 
fear and less for hope from the people of 
this wide land, who have a feeling of the 
wrongs which they endure, as is natural, 
but are in a state of deplorable de- 
gradation, to be expected from the civil 
and religious regulations so long esta- ^ 
blished amcmg them. The Spaniards 
in Europe are, next to the Portu- 
guese, sunk into the lowest depths of 
ignorance and fiinaticism that even 
Catholic and despotic countries ex- 
perience. But Spanish America has 
funk yet deeper in every Hoiug that 
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can degrade homanity than its Eu- 
ropean mistress. 

Various causes may be assigned for 
this ; such as distance from the civili- 
zation of Europe ; the prevalence of 
slavery; an enervating climate and 
the bounty of nature itself; a wrong 
turn from the beginning given by the 
thirst for gold that actuated the origi- 
nal discoverers ; the extraordinary de- 
votion of those discoverers, arising 
perhaps from the remorse which tliey 
felt on considering the massacres of 
the natives committed by them. The 
fact is certain that the Credles, or the 
native Spanish inhabitants, are of 
Spaniards the most inactive, of slaves 
of des[^tism the most cruel and vin- 
dictive, of Catholics the most ignor- 
ant, of devotees the most intolerant 
and abject. 
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Oppression seema at last to havir 
roused themr This has been aided 
by the con&rsioiT of aSairs at home^ 
It is. probable that the love of liberty, 
ivbich blazed for a little while in Spain 
but has now. been most ignosniniously 
e]&tinguishedy may have contributed 
to give the South Americans some 
iniolinatkm to raise themselves from 
their grovelling state into the dignity 
of nature and of man. Nor should 
we forget that the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the United States on the 
same continestt stood a chance to e%- 
drto emulation in the Spanish race^ 
and a desire to- rival them in the glory 
whkh they have* securedl At all 
events, there is » prospect ef meliora* 
tion to this fine porti^Ei' o^ the gk>be» 
Our fear is not tbat tbe people will 
Ikil to separate themselves fromiSpsun^ 
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if they wish it, but that they have not 
wisdom to adopt right principles, and 
to establish rational liberty, civil and 
Teligious, without which nothing will 
rescue them from ignorance, and 
superstition, and misery, into know- 
ledge, and virtue, and happiness. 

Zealously as we wish the good of 
all men and of all countries, we hail 
such prospects with enthusiasm. It 
gives to South America, this land of 
darkness and of sloth, no small in- 
terest. Asia and Africa, and even 
«. 

most of Europe, afforded us no such 
opportunity for joy. - 

Alas, we cannot help remembering, 
however, that one great and good 
man has already fallen in beginning 
the achievement which affords us so 
much satisfaction; andi some others 
of comparative worth may yet falL 
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Miranda, general Miranda, a B^ve 
of Spanish America, after long groan- 
ing oyer the evils of his country, at 
'last appeared on its shorei^ offering his 
services and his life for jits liberation. 
He proved unsuccessful, not being 
sufficiently supported by those whom 
he designed to benefit. He was 
t^ken —sent to Spain — and, O, heart- 
rending thought I strangled, strangled 
in his dungeon by the order of Ferdi- 
nand the Vllth, hi$ Most Catholic 
Majesty^ 

Thus fell that ^oble patriot; thua 
fell Miranda, the philanthropic soldier 
whose aim was to bliass and Bot to de- 
stroy. Monuments are raised to con* 
querors who spread slavery and deso- 
latio^ over thg world* But when 
Miranda died by the hands of cruel 
tyrants, no voice w^ heard to speak 
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liis pilaise, iko tear wetted the cheeks 
even of Englishmen. Here and there 
a good man might be found, weeping 
in secret, but generalljr even the most 
outrageous in professions of religion 
^nd benevolence heard the tale» and 
heard it as a tale^ no more. Alas, 
€or ourselves, we can say that the 
picture of Miranda, strangled at Ca- 
diz, by order of the Spanish govern- 
ment, will never be erased from 
our memories. Miranda, Ah Miran- 
da! Strangled corpse! Avenge him, 
ye Americans, not by retaliation, but 
by that which will prove your own* 
greatest blessing, while it will suffo- 
cate with mortification your merciless . 
oppressors. Be free, and Miranda 
will be avenged! See! or, your tyrants 
need not be strangled. They die with 
rage. Miranda, thou art avenged! 
It can answer but Aitde ^\xrgt«se \» 
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describe the nature of the viceregal 
government Which once subsisted here. 
It is no more, and will, we hope, 
never be re-established. Like that of 
Spain, it was without any mixture of 
liberty to the subject. Besides, the 
great design of rendering the colony 
productive of revenue to the court at 
home was the cause of new and addi- 
tional evils. 

Never did the priests of the Ca- 
tholic church find greater and more 
abject submission, and the church 
proved another source of misery to 
the wretched people. Their riches 
were drained to support a most ex- 
pensive and splendid hierarchy. Their 
minds were debased, their energy was 
checked. In the midst of abundance 
they had no stimulus to aim at more 
than a meager subsistence. 
Nature^ howexerf has done every 
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thing here in spite of the opposing in* 
fluence of man. Richer plains are 
no where to be found. ^ Cattle by un- 
accounted thousands roam W large 
among them, the prey of any one 
that may choose to seize them. They 
are killed for their hides, while the 
flesh is left to putrefaction or to wild 
beasts. What a country for an in- 
dustrious nation ! A good government 
cannot be too soon established, to 
turn to advantage these superabund- 
ant blessings. 

The Indians, or native Americans, 
are in considerable numbers in the 
Spanish province^ mixing with their 
masters, or living at large according 
to their own customs. In Pai-aguay 
the Jesuits once brought them to a 
state of some civilization. Not less 
than three hundred thousand . families 
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bad been brought to industrious and 
settled habits^ and numbers induced 
to profess the Catholic faith. But the 
jealous 'government banished these 
active missionaries, and the natives are 
now generally in their original barba-^ 
rous condition* 

Buenos Ayres, a few years ago, 
opened a wide field fot trade with 
Great Britain, but the troubles have 
occasioned an interruption of it. The 
independence which is now sought 
would probably prove 'highly advan- 
tageous to our dear country, which 
confirms us in our wii^es for that 
event. 

America, through most of its ex- 
tent, abounds with enormous reptiles^ 
and serpents of various kinds. Their 
file in almost incrediblc^^The beasts 
of prey differ considerably from those 
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of the Old World. There are no lions. 
Tygers &rcer and larger than those 
of Asia are to be met with, and have 
a wide range in a country almost un^. 
inhabited and unexplored.*-<-In the 
wh(de of this great Peninsula there 
are not probably more than fifteen 
millions of inhabitants of every de- 
scription. The middle of it, and espe*' 
cially the wide regions on the great 
MaranoD, are untrod by Europeans^ 
and in the possession of scattered na^ 
tive tribes. 

From Buenos Ayres we proceed to 
Cordova, the capital of a district of 
the same name. Our expenses are 
trifling, as food is produced in this 
rich Fand almost without labor, and in 
greater abundance than, is necessary 
for consumption.— We are now in the 
province of Tucuman, which is deQen- 

H 2 
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dent on Buenos Ayres. Our mode of 
travelling is similar to that pursued in 
Old Spain. Horses^ and especially 
mules, which are remarkably sure- 
footed, convey us slowly, but securely. 
The latter are so sagacious and wary, 
that they pass over the most frightful 
precipices without danger. Regular 
stages are settled on all the road from 
Buenos Ayres over the Andes to Lima 
in Peru. — Conductors also, or mule- 
teers, pursue their employment regu-' 
larly, and are faithful and active. They 
are as superstitiously devout as Maho- 
metans, and equally bigoted and ignor- 
ant. We do not condemn them. 
They obey the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and we only wish them more 
enlightened. 

The productions of this country are 
various, but little care is employed in 
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raising thenu Gdd has from the first 
discovery engrossed the attention of 
the* Spaniards, who to this day make 
the mines of precious metals their 
chief care. Bat even in the manage- 
ment of these they display bat little 
dexterity or science. Such is the in- 
fluence of the degraded state of man- 
kind under the dominion of tyranny 
and superstition ! No progress is made 
where they are triumphant. 

As ours is a journey of pleasure and 
information, we shall take the liberty 
to direct our course jas we choose, ob- 
serving or not, as may be most cen- 
venient, the usual route. For money, 
conductors may be had in whatever 
direction we advance. Our faces are 
now towards the North, keeping the 
Andes on our left hand. Aftet pass* 
ing the whole length of Tucuman, 

H 3 
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cross the river Pilcomayo near its 
source, and find ourselves in the vice- 
royalty of Peru. The city of Patosi 
is in our way, and there we shall take 
a little rest before we ascend the 
Andes. 



PART III. 

Potosi ; View of South America from the 

Andes. 

This is a great city, and reported by 
some to contain a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, a greater number than 
are found even in Lima. But the 
account may not be very exact. It 
is said that the cities in Spanish Ame- 
rica are not regular a&d fixed in this 
raspept, as they increase or decrease 
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according as the mines in their neigfa. 
bourhood are more or less productive. 
Of course these may sometimes foil, 
or new ones may be found, or the old 
may be rendered profitable by more 
accurate examination. 

However, the silver jnines in the 
vicinity of Potosi, have been, for more 
than two centuries and a half, very lu- 
crative. They seem to be inexhausti- 
ble, provided they were worked with 
3kill. In this the Spaniards are not a 
little deficient. In the hill of the 
mines there are perhaps three hun- 
dred pits. Numerous furnaces em- 
ployed to smelt the ore have blasted 
all vegetation, so that the &mous Po^ 
tosi is a perfectly barren elevation. 

It is said that a Peruvian Indian 
found out the mine by accident in 
\S4s5. He was pursuing some cham<M89 
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or mountain goats, and happened U 
pull up. a shrub, when he beheld th( 
vein which has been called la rica, oj 
the rich. He informed a friend o: 
his discovery, who conveyed the intel 
ligence to his master ; and the mine 
was soon roistered according to Ia\\ 
for the benefit of the government 

The riches to be found in the bowels 
of the earth in the Spanish colonies 
have diverted the people's attention 
from the cultivation of the earth. 
These provinces are, therefore,, al- 
most in a natural state, and if the}' 
had not been, from climate and soil, 
fertile of themselves, they could sup- 
port but a small population. For we 
cannot live upon gold and silver. 
Those employed in digging the precis 
ous metals have but a small share of 
the profit of them ) that goes to dieir 
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masters or the king. On this ac- 
count, though the territories of Spain^ 
are of great extent, there are ndl 
manjr inhabitants, and there will not 
be, unless agriculture should come to 
be pursued with suitable industry. 

Old Spain has suffered also from 
the same cause. The people there, 
depending on the influx of gold, have 
neglected their fine. land. They grew 
indolent, and have greatly decreased 
in numbers. Thus the riches of the 
Spanish monarchy have in reality ren- 
dered it poor and powerless, and 
Spain, which at one time was one of 
the most potent states in Europe, ^ is 
become one of the poorest and fee- 
blest. 

The independence of Spanish Ame- 
rica would probably prove highly bene<- 
ficial to the old country and the new* 
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The mi|ie&, which now supply the 
government ^t home with scanty re- 
murces without much enriching it or 
the country in which they lie, would 
furnish the latter with greater means 
of prpsperity* That prosperity would 
<;aus9 the land to be worked, from 
l^^hich, provisionfi^ would become abun- 
dant, and with them an increase of 
people would soon arise. The inhabi- 
tant9 of Spain would then be obliged 
to take more care of themselves. In- 
stead of spending their Hv^ in idle- 
ness, they would be forced to labor, 
as gold would no longer flow in upon 
them and deceive them into inacti- 
vity. Thus every thing speaks for the 
independence of Spanish America* 

Good to all would result from it, 
and liberty and prosperity would espe- 
cially bless the colonists themselves. 
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We devoutly wish that the governors 
may properly understand their rieal 
interest, and permit that to take place 
which would benefit all and injure 
none. It cannot probably be pre-* 
vented, as the American Spaniards 
seem determined to throw off the 
yoke under which they have so long 
groaned. May it be done without' 
further bloodshed ! 

America, in every direction, affords 
great reason for joy to a benevolent 
mind. It is ' either happy, or in the 
way to be so. No part of the world 
is more blessed by Providence. The 
means of prosperity seem to be inex- 
haustible. Should they be fully en- 
joyed, what a world, what a great and 
glorious world will this New World 
be! 

Our survey of the Old presented us 
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with no hopes of similar progress. 
The hand of God had no where there 
scattered blessings so profusely. There 
also innumerable obstacles to future 
advancement in knowledge, and li- 
berty, and prosperity, met us con- 
tinually. But here, they are few. 
Here, the field for exertion is so large, 
'that the mind cannot ^ke in its whole 
extent. All is in the vigor of youth. 
Manhood is at a distaiice; and old 
age and decay cannot arrive but after 
the revolution of many ages. 

From Potosi our route will be first 
to La Paz, not far from the lake Titi- 
caca, which is one of the largest in 
South America. The lake Parima in 
Guyanna rivals it j but this part is less 
noted in this respect than North Ame- 
rica. We are now once more in mo- 
tion, and -shall halt only on the Andes 
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before we arrive at Cusco, once the 
capital of Peru^ if we shall resolve 
to visit that city. It is beyond one 
chain of the great mountains, while 
another runs between it and the 
Pacific Ocean. The great Mine Cities 
may be considered as situated among 
tliem. 

Mount we now the Cordillera3 de 
ios Andes, which have been not un- 
aptly styled the Back-Bone of the 
JVorld. They do not rise so abruptly 
as the Alps, but there is a gradual 
ascent to them on each side ; so that 
although they are the highest in the 
world, their ultimate rise is not par- 
ticularly stupendous. The high coun- 
try from which they emerge is not 
subject to the cold of the same ele- 
vations elsewhere, because they are 
in the torrid zone, on which we entered 

VOL. V. 1 
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to the South of Potosi. Nor is the 
heat extreme, on the Other hand, be- 
cause of the altitude of the land. 
The top of the Andes is, however, 
buried in perpetual snow even in this 
region. 

As we ascend^ the cold increases, 
and additional clothing becomes ne- 
cessary during our progress. Our 
furs and flannels become necessary. 

£Uza. But do not you observe that 
the group of people coming down, 
whom we are just encountering, are 
really taking off their great coats and 
flannel caps, and seem to perspire 
ptofiisely, while we are on the point 
of being frozen i My fingers literally 
ache. How can they be so warm ? 

Mother. That is very natural. They 
are advancing to where it is warmer, 
and we Are going on to where it is 

3. 
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coldeXt continually as we proceed. The 
body feels sensibly the sudden con* 
trast in either case. 

hucy. Must it be so? How is 
that? 

Mothen I will not take up time 
just now to eocplain htrw the pores are 
suddenly opened or closed by change 
from cold to heat and the contrary. 
But you can easily recdUect that yoa 
feel the cold greatly when you leave a 
warm room» though by degrees the 
sensation becomes less acute* On the 
contrary, a warm room almost over- 
comes you on first entering it firom 
the cold air. Yovk may conceive the 
descending travellers as going into a 
warm room after a walk in a frosty 
moiiung; while we are leaving an 
apartment having a comfortable fire, 
and setting out on a skating party. 

I 2 
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We are cold and they are hot, though 
actually together. 

But let us continue our eiFort. We 
gain on the ascent at every step. 
Here we are on the summit of the 
Andes in the district of Custo. Now 
let us suppose that nothing obstructs 
our view, and that we can do what is 
impossible. As we may give our fancy 
as much scope as we please, and have 
no need to confine it, let us think that 
all South America is at our feet, sur- 
rounded by the great Oceans, the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. 

Grand and magnificent prospect! 
who can describe it ? Such a task is 
beyond our- power. Those rivers! 
Those seas! No, no, we cannot pre- 
tend to give an account of what no 
mind can conceive. Yet, with sup- 
pressed enthusiasm more suitable to 
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oUr capacities, we will report as we 
survey them, some of the features of 
this continent, now at an immense dis- 
tance below us. 

Father. See the placid surfitce of 
the Oreat Pacific ! It derives its name 
from its peaceful character. Storms 
are less frequent on it than other 
oceans. 

Charles. I have looked at its mar- 
gin from north to south. The dis- 
tance from it seems but smali. They 
say it is not above a hundred miles 
from the Pacific to the Andes on an 
average. What a long valley is this 
between the mountains and the ocean, 
fit>m • the Isthmus of Darien to the 
utmost south! It is probably more 
than four thousand miles. The moun- 
tains also must be that length and 
more. We seem to be o« one of iSbe 

I S 
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highest parts. It is a fine position; 
the northern and southern extremities 
are at an 'almost equal distance on 
each hand; and we face Brazil where 
the land is widest. The Spaniards are 
on the north and south, with a com- 
munication on the west ; and the Por- 
tuguese have most of the east. The 
natives retain the middle. 

Eliza. Look at the immense rivers; 
the Orinoco, the Amazons, the Plata. 
There are thousands more, so long, 
so large ! We never had such a sight 
before. 

Father. What a country will this 
be when it comes to be properly sub- 
dued and settled, free, and rich,* and 
enlightened! The day is not far dis- 
tant, we hope, when our wishes will 
be realized. It seems to dawn al- 
ready. Tjbe people are earnestly watch- 
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ing for the glorious sun that is to arise 
upon them in all its lustre. 

Mother. I have been trying to col- 
lect my ideas, but in vain. All is 
great, too great to be comprehended. 
Vast oceans, rich mines, magnificent 
rivers, and those mountains ! soil, cli- 
mate, and the consequent fertility! 
Future population, liberty, knowledge, 
greatness, prosperity, happiness ! — But 
you will think me an enthusiast. The 
discovery was nothing to what is now 
about to take place. What in the 
Old World can be compared to the 
two empires that are rising in North 
and South America ; the English and 
the Spanish American Empires ! From 
Aem blessings incalculable may dif-. 
fuse over the world. May it be so. 
O the grandeur of the prospect ! * 

Father. Shall we turn oul ef our 
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road to visit Cu$co» or go on straight 
to Lima ? 

Charles. I vote for the latter. We 
can bear every thing that is deserving 
of attention in Cusco. 

AIL X^et us then march for Lima. 

Father. The view is too grand to 
be quitted without regret. I know 
not which is more elevating, the na« 
tural prospect, or that which it has 
suggested as to the future greatness of 
the country. One is real, or in na** 
ture, though we are indebted for it to 
our fancy. The other is rather an 
object of our sanguine hopes and best 
wishes. — Let us however descend, and 
survey the vale below. 

Charles. When we had before us 
such sublime and wonderful appear* 
ances of nature, it was scarcely r^ht 
ta divert. Ulq attention to the diattict 
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of Cfarli. It is said to be in the most 
beaHtifuf and delicious climate in the 
new world, and very fertile. — Are 
there not volcanos in the Andes ? 

Father. Ye^ ; and many of an ex- ' 
traordinary nature, some emitting tor- 
rents of boiling sulphureous waters, 
and others whirlwinds of heated air. 

Mother. On this road to Lima we 
meet with numbers of Peruvians, or 
native Indians. 

Father. They are much intermixed 
with the Spaniards and Creoles, and 
are employed in mechanic arts and 
trades, while Negroes do the labori- 
ous business of all this country. — 
This road is not much to be blamed, nor 
much inferior to those which we saw 
in Portugal.^^ — It certainly is more easy 
and pleasant to travel in the vale than 
across the Andes.— But we shall soon 
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be at Limaf when we may amuse our* 
selves with further coaversatlons^ on 
South America. 



PART IV. 

Lima; Journey to the Isthmus, 

WEhhf here we are in this capital of 
the Spanish American Peninsula. It 
is a large city with about 70 thousand 
inhabitants^ of various descriptions j 
Old Spaniards, Creoles or descend** 
jij ants of native Spaniards^ Mulattoes, 
Mestizoes, Peruvians, Negro slaves, 
&c. Jt would require a volume to 

i explain the various mixtures of blood 

1' 

{ to be found in America and the West 
Indies, and the degrees of respect 
which thieiy claim«-«£uropeans stand 
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hi the first rank with different grada- 
tions among themselves. — Next to 
them are those bom in the country 
itself of European descent without 
mixture. — The poor Peruvians and 
original natives are sunk very low in 
the scale, and in little esteem above 
the slaves who equal them in intellect, 
and exceed them in bodily strength. 

This is a strange state of mankind, 
and productive of great unhappiness 
from the jealousies which necessarily 
arise out of it. A system of gradual 
tyranny and gradual oppression is thus 
established, which may come to an 
end at no very distant period. Should 
not some melioration of the circum- 
stances of slaves and of the mixed 
races take place, independence would 
be at . best but a partial good. The 
white Americans would ^c«tc^^ ^^- 
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serve it, nor would it be possible pro* 
bably to prevent other evils, as its con. 
sequence, that might involve all in con- 
fusion and misery. 

Lima was built by the famous Pi- 
zarro, if the perpetrator of the most 
horrid crimes should not rather he 
brand'ed as irtfamom for ever. 
(.. Eliza. Pizarro! Is' there not a play 

[; with that title ? 

■' FatJier. Yes, and the story is laid 

f in this country. Pizarro was the chiei 

j conqueror of the Peruvian empircj 

'! which was flourishing when the Spa- 

niards discovered America. He and 
Almagro heard of its existence, and of 
its extraordinary riches, and set about 
its reduction, without the color of jus*- 
tice. The grant of infidel countries 
made by the Pope was a suflScient au- 
thority, with the government at home. 
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and mih the adventurers engaged, for 
the commission of every atrocity. 

The force employed consisted of a 
handful of men, but they had fire-arms, 
and had to contend with a mild and 
feeble people. Treachery also in every 
form came to their aid, as well as a 
contested .succession to the throne at 
that veiy time plunging the Peruvians 
in distraction. Pizarro and the Spa- 
niards, under the guise of friendship to 
one of the candidates, obtained pos* 
session of his person, and after extort- 
ing from him incredible quantities x)f 
gold, put him unmercifully to death. 
In a short time. Peru was intirely sub- 
dued, and became a province of the 
Spanish crown. It is a tale of blood, 
as all the tales are which relate to the 
Spanish settlement of America. 

. Mother. The cruelty and injustice 

VOL. V. It 
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of thi^ shocking transaction are ren- 
dered more detestable by the pro&« 
nation of the name of religion wl^ich 
accompanied them. With hypocriti- 
cal sanctity, the Peruvian Monarch 
was accused of heresy against the 
Christian faith^ of which he had never 
heard) 4nd of rebellion against the 
King of Spain, to Ivhpm he owed no 
obedience. He was condemned to the 
flames for these pretended crimes. To 
escape a cruel deadi, he consented at 
the stake to be baptised. He was bap- 
tised, and the tender mercy of PiEarro 
and his priest changed his punishment* 
He was strangled and not burnt ! 

laucy. O ! what a horrid action ! 
But is there not something about the 
sun, the virgin of the suo^ and the 
temple of the sun ? 

Father. The Teraviads were idola- 
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ters, and worshipped the sun. Their 
kings were looked upon as deQcended 
from the sun* Mango Capac, the first 
of the line, persuaded the credulous 
Indians, as they are improperly called» 
that he*was the offspring of that great 
Ipminary ; be came himself to be con* 
sidered as divine, and his descendants 
after htm« There had been but twelve 
successions from him to the time of 
the appearance of the Spaniards. The 
murdered monardh was named Ata- 
hualpa Capac, with the general title of 
Inca, signifying King. The descent 
of the Incas from the sun naturally 
made the sun the object of adoration^ 
and temples were built to him. The 
virgin of the sun is a mere fiction. She 
is supposed to be a nun or priestess of 
the divinity,, and of the royal race^ 

K 2 
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Charles. What became of the Pe-- 
ruvians ?- 

Father. Thousands were destroyed 
by the Spaniards. Many retired to the 
mountains, and left the country to 
their oppressors. At present some of 
th^m form a part of the population, 
and ^e occupied in several humble 
callings. No serious attempt has ever 
been made by them to recover their 
country. 

Mother. They knew the use of gold, 
or they could not have excited the 
avarice of the Spaniards ? 

Father. So it appears, for the Inca 
was able to obtain vessels of that ma- 
r terial from his subjects to pay his own 
ransom, and the amount of thSir value 
was such, that each private soldier had 
for his share as much as ten thousand 
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pounds ; and Pizarro and other chiefs 
must have had much more. 

Eliza. They became very rich by 
their crimes. 

Father. Without venturing to say 
that God punishes wicked men for their 
wickedness in this world, I may relate 
the fact as it regarded these abominable 
men. Almagro, the partner of Pizarro 
in his atrocities, after conquering a 
great part of Chili, quarrelled with his 
associate. Confusion ensued and civil 
broil. Eventually Almagro fell first, 
being put to death by Pizarro's order. 
Then his murderer fell by the poniards 
of the friends of Almagro. In short 
the whole band, one after another, met 
with a violent death, being either de» 
stroyed in contests among themselves, 
or executed by the Spanish governors, 
to whom the King of S^in 

& 3 
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the viceroyalty of the province on their 
dissension. 

Charles. Such ought to be the end 
of such cruel oppressors of mankind. 
They shed innocent blood, and their 
blood was justly shed. 

Father. Let us not cherish resent'- 
ful feelings even towards the worst of 
^ human beings. The fate of these can 
scarcely excite pity, and yet it is a 
dreadful thought, that such men were 
sent to their account in another world, 
?jj with their guilt on their heads, with- 
out repentance, without opportunity 
for amendment ! Alas ! they had rea- 
son to envy the murdered Inca. He 
died innocent; they fell with their 
bands and hearts stained with blood. 

EUza. What animals are there in 
South Ainerica i ' 

FatJicr. There are several unlike 
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those of the Old World. — Lions arie not 
to be found, as we have observed, but 
there is a beast called the Cougar^ 
bearing some resemblance to him, and 
sometimes complimented with &at 
name. — The Jaguar is probably the 
tiger, and very large, with all the 
fierceness and strength of the tiger of 
Bengal. — ^Lama, or Runa, is the nam^ 
given to a species of sheep of great 
size, not unlike a small camel; it is 
used as a beast of burden, and has 
fine wool. The Peruvians had tamed 
him. — ^The Guanca is still larger, em* 
ployed in the same way, but having 
his wool coarser. — Smaller than either is 
the Vicuna, but its wool is very fine.-— • 
A £fort of vulture, called Condor, ap- 
pears in America, a» well as Africa ; 
and the ostrich is not unknown. — 
There is an ami^bious animal called 
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Daiita, or Tapir, of the size of a mule. 
0¥mA snake or serpent was measured at 
Surinam, which was thirty <*three feet 
in lepgth, and three in circumference* 

Cusco, which we cannot visit, was 
thacapital of the Incas, and the only 
J^lace that could be called a town or 
city of the Peruvians. It is almost as 
hrgt as lima, but hats not nearly so 
many European inhabitants. The Pe- 
hivians dwell there in great numbers. 

Of many other cities we can take 
fio notice, and must now recommence 
eur mareb« We shall take the liberty 
to be verj rapid, as our time is con* 
fined, and the remainder of our stage 
presents nothing very difibrent from 
what we have already observed. 

Quito, which was subject to the two 
last Peruvian Incas, recently conquered^ 
is not now connected with the vice* 
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ro3^tf of Peru, but forms a part of 
that of New Granada.— -It is nearly 
under the equator, but is an elevated 
district generally, which renders the 
heat more tolerable. It is Apposed 
that the Andes are highest here. — Tlie 
plain of Quito is between the^ two 
ranges iiito which they are divided in 
this direction. — ^Volcanos are most nUr 
merous in this portion of them. The ca* 
pital, which gives name to the province, 
is large, containing about fifty thousand 
people. 

We are too much in haste to visit 
Bogota, the capital of the viceroyalty 
of New Granada ; and we can obtain, 
by inquiry, no information respecting 
it. — Diligently moving forward, the 
Isthmus of Darien is now in our view j 
and if we say that we are arrived at 
Panama, wel must be understood to 
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Viem that our fmey bas thus conveyed 
u$f By the help of our maps we have 
left the PeBiQsula behmd us, and have 
tp sUrt next along the narrow tract 
that unites the two continents, if they 
may be so called, which compose the 
principal contents of the New World. 
Panama will re&esb us for the accom-> 
pUshment of our route. 



PART V. 

From Panama to Mexico. 

CojLUM»us had not the honor of plant-; 
ing the first colony on the continent of 
America, The discovery of it is cer. 
tainly to be attributed to him. He 
fell in with at first about the mouth of 
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the River Orinoco in his third vojrtgUi 
In his fourth he explored this IsthmuSf 
from Gracias^irDios to Porto Bello^ 
but left no Spluiiards behind, <ywing to 
the difficulties which he had encoun* 
tered, which rendered it impossible^ 
In no very long time, however, the 
first Spanish settlement was formed on 
this narrow part of the Isthmus, under 
the conduct of Balboa, who also crossed 
over to the Pacific Ocean, which he, 
of all Europeans, was the first to see. 
He waded into it with the greatest 
triumph, because it seemed that the 
long wished-for passage to India was 
at last found, whioh was in fiict the 
case. That ocean unites America to 
China.«-^It waa in the Gulf of Panama 
that he bad the first view of the great 
Pacific. ; i 

A dau of hiDs & litde to the «aMli 
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of Panama; at the extremity of the 
proTiace of Vera^a, forms the divi- 
sion between South and North Ame- 
rica. — Porto Belloy -a beautiful har- 
bour, as the name imports, is on the 
Atlantic, and the great mart of com- 
merce between the colonies and Old 
Spain. The King's share of the gold 
and silver of Peru and Ohili passes 
principally that way to Europe, but in 
part also by Buenos Ayres. — The Eng- 
lish have made more than one attack 
on that important place, but have never 
succeeded in wresting it from th^ Spa- 
nish crown. 

In file province* of Costa Rica we 
meet with the large lake of Nicaragua, 
from which the river St. Juan flows into^ 
the Atlantic. That river might be ren-> 
dered navigable by a more industrious 
aadlGQteipristng people than idle Spa- 
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nlards* ^e distance from the lake to 
the Pacific is shorty and a cut might be 
made Aom it to that sea« Thus a pas- 
sage to India might be effected, that 
might be followed by incalculable ad- 
vantages, and cause a great change in 
the state of commerce with rei^ct to 
Europe, and America, and Asia* It 
is a wonder that the attempt has never 
been made. 

The whole of this na^ow laqd has 
the general name of the Isthmus of 
Darien, though perhaps that of Mf Xr 
ico might be more proper, because it 
is in that xnost important viceroyalty* 
It Ayidens exceedingly in two places j 
in the province of Honduras an4 that 
of Yucatan, with the. Bay qf Hoodwras 
Jb^etweea them^r^-Tiiat Bay is rendated 
&mous, by the ££^»h having ididflMMl 
and partly acquired it) their ^e$^ 

VOL. v, h 
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was logwood for dying, which grows 
there in abundance. 

The Bay of Campeachy is above 
Yucatan, and is famous, among other 
things, for watering the coast on which 
the Spaniards landed, when they medi- . 
tated the conquest of the empire of 
Mexico*— Vera Gruz is an important 
port, from which the riches of Mexico 
are conveyed to Europe, and European 
merchandise 'finds its way into the 
province^ jpf New Spain, as Mexico is 
otherwise called. We find the road 
good from Vera Cruz to the capital, at 
^ich we are now arrived. 

: While we rest in Mexico, we may 
gather some infcnrn^tion respecting 
this part of Spanish America. — This is 
a large place^ built on an island to- 
^msds^the western extremity of a lake, 
claUed T^cuco, joined cm the south to 
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another, named the lake of Chalco. 
It contains about 150,000 inhabitants) 
a third of whom are Spaniard^, while 
the rest are native Americans, mu« 
lattoes, negro slaves, &c. Mexico is 
built on the site of the city of that 
name, which was the metropolis of a 
considerable native empire, when the 
Spaniards arrived to conquer it. At, 
present the island seems to be united 
with the main land. Then it commu« 
nicated with it by several causeways- 
or mounds of earth, constructed with 
considerable skill and labor. 

Hernando Cortez found the illus* 
strious Montezuma reigning in this 
part of the New World, over a people 
advanced to some degree of civiliza* 
tion. The precious metals subsisted 
among them in considerable quantities, 
ajid excited the cupidity of the dis« 

L 2 



coverem, who werfe^ from tho begin- 
ning, raging with an insatiable thirst 
of gold. Occasions were not; wanting 
fot commencitl^ hostilities against a 
people ^bose riches were an unpar- 
donaUe crime. The Spaniards were 
fi^erce, and the Mexicans unwarlike. 
Kre-arinsj and artillery, and cavalry, 
bore down all resistance^ Treachery 
of everj kind afforded its aid, and 
Mexico fell. By «uch means the richest 
dependence of the crown of Spain, or 
of any crown, was dbtained ! It seems 
fiow likely to be wrested from the 
monarchy by the disaflfection of the 
colonists, who have long endured much 
oppression from the mother country, 
and can not fail to be influenced by 
the successful example of the United 
States. 
In the conquest of Mexico, the Spa- 
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niards were assisted by the native Re- 
public of Tlascala, which was at en« 
mity with the neigbbouriiig state of 
.Montezuma. To reward the Tlasca- 
lans, they had the honour of being re- 
duced also under the power of Spain, 
but loi^ enjoyed important privileges. 
The city is now become a mere viL 
lage. 

> On the Pacific Ocean, opposite t^ 
Vera Cruz on tlie Gulf of Mexico, 
lies Acapulco, a city of great note on 
account of the trade carried onthrou^ 
it with the Philippine Islands in the 
East Indies. The famous galleons^ 
carrying immense treasures,arri.ve there 
across the Pacific Ocean, and again 
return with European merchandise 
passing through Mexico from Vera 
€niz« Of these galleons some ide» 
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fnay be foriAed &om the voyage of 
C6mM3ddore> afterwards Lord^ Anson^ 
"Wh^ amaiEfS^ a great Ibftune by cap- 
turing ^ne of them.^ Smaller ships 
are tibW used ift that lucrative traffic* 

Many provinces to the nortibward 
afe depefldetit on Mexico. But some 
new governments have been lately 
established in California discovered 
by Cortes, and especially in New 
Mexico. But even the latter^ whose 
capital is Santa Fe, is without the title 
of viceroyalty^ and is under the coui* 
trol of the viceroy of Mexico. In 
New Mexico, very rich gold mines 
have been discovered, and the tetums 

r 

tiaade to Spain of the pfecions metals 
from these northern branches of their 
American possessions are very large^ 
atki sufpassing those from Sotfth Ame^ 
rica, with all the wealth of the re^ 
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nowned Fotosi» whieh hto the richest 
silver mines in the whole world* 

Mexico or New Spain^ in all its ex* 
tent from Darien to the stony moun^ 
tains, is a great empire of itself. It 
has three milliotis of inhabitants, con-^ 
sisting of the mixed races and slaves, 
and four nrilHons of natives, or Indians, 
as they are called. Besides its mines^ 
it is rich in other produce, and might be 
much more so, if the people were more 
industrious, or paid less attention to 
the precious ores which are found in 
such abundance. Cochineal, cocoa, 
cotton, woods, especially logwood and 
mahogany, are exported; and the most 
delicious fruits sopply the effeminate 
.people with luxuries, to be found only 
ill Ifrarm and fhiit&I climates. ' - 

It would take up too much of our 
time to enumerate the eitie9 here to be 
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fdand^ which certainly surpass those 
in the United States. One thmg, how* 
ever, renders all the Spanish domi- 
nions in America far less happy than 
4heir northern neighbours. Thei/ are 
not free. A despotic authority is vested 
in the crown, and delegated by the 
crown to the. viceroys. Added to this 
is the extraordinary haughtiness of the 
European i9j[)aniaTds,who,from the vice^* 
roy to the meanest soldier, claim an im- 
mense superiority over the Creole in- 
habitants and all others. Such a condi- 
tion must be mortifyihg,and productive 
of the worst effects on the morals and 
happiness of the people^ 

The prevalence of superstition also 
isv equally pi^r^ipious.. Of this the 
wretched Americans are . not yet sen- 
sible, though it affects their prosperity 
and their intellectual improvement in 
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the greatest degree. It diverts their 
attention from literature, from the arts, 
of life, ftom commerce and agricul^ 
ture, .while it debases their minds and 
corrupts their morals. The Catholic 
Church is no where more triumphant* 
No vestige of religious inquiry or li-. 
berty is to be traced. Certain death 
would follow any deviation fi^om the 
established faith. It would be humi* 
Hating to congratulate our noble coim^ 
try on its advantage over one jso mise- 
rably sunk and degraded. Outs towers 
above the most enlightened in Europe, 
the seat of liberality and science* 

With this state of things, the Ame« 
rican Spaniardis are by no means satis- 
fied. Probably they have no very dis« 
tinct or enlightened views with respect 
to the good which they would realise. 
They know, however, that their evils 
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are numerous and intolerable. Should 
they be once emancipated from the 
yoke of Spsun, their views may en^ 
Urge. They may rise inta dignity and 
elevation of thinking. In the policy 
of their northern neighbours they may 
find what they themselves want. The 
prosperity of the old English colonies 
must strike them, and excite emula- 
tion. Inquiry may ensue, and wisdom 
may by degrees assert its empire. 
. We are well-wishers to all the world, 
and are particularly happy in contem- 
plating the future happiness of this 
New World. To its fate we are not in- 
different, and feel a perfect scorn of 
that prgudice and that envy which 
would confine knowledge, and liberty, 
and happiness, to the distinguished 
land of our birth. America, mayest 
thou be free ! Such is our earnest wish. 
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JOURNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 

QUEBEC. 



PART I. 

Route fixed. 

■ 

We have now viewed the magnificent 
churches in Mexico, enriched with the 
gold and dilver so abundantly furnished 
by New Spain*— The public buildings 
also have engaged our attention, espe* 
cially the palace of the Viceroy, which 
is the most magnificent building, next 
to the churches, in the Spanish domi- 
nions of America. — Having satisfied 
our curiosity, we thought it necessary 
to hurry forward^ that we might pro^ 
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ceed on our extensive examination of 
the New World. We have taken ad- 
vantage of a ship bound from Vera 
Cruz to New Orleans, where we are 
now safely lodged among the Spa- 
niards, and French, and Americans, 
who constitute its inhabitants. 

TiVcy. To what nation does New Or- 
leans belong? though I believe you 
have already told us. 

Father. After being fiist in posses- 
sion of the French, it was transferred 
to the Spaniards. Then, not many 
years ago, it >va$ ceded by the latter 
to the Freach, andby them finally to 
the United States of North America. 

Qiorles. Was there no|; something 
called the Mississippi scheme? — For 
this river is the Mi«»si«dj{>pj^ 

Fatlier^ Yes; duriQg the siinority 
^f Xi6uis tbeXVth of France^iooeLaw » 
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Scotchman broached a plan for ex* 
tracting, as he pretended, boundless 
riches from this province, which was 
so eagerly entered into, that large 
sums were subscribed, and every body 
expected to make an immense and 
rapid fortune. But the bubble burst 
in a short time. Nothing could come 
from nothing. An unexplored and 
uncultivated region could not instantly 
furnish wealth.*— Np interest therefore 
could be found for the sums advanced* 
Thousands who laid out their substance 
in purchasing shares were ruined, for the 
shares fell from the enormous price at 
which they were bought to literally 
nothing, and the original money had 
been di^isipated among the persons em* 
ployed in carrying on the delusion.—* 
^^U>out 'Use same time, a South^ea 
a^^ne <^ a aimijiar nature was set on 

VOL. V. TA 
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foot in England, and came to the 
same conclusion. Many, by roguerjr, 
pilfered the public^ and many were 
reduced to poverty by their credulity 
and eagerness to grow suddenly rich. 
— The history of these transactions 
serves as a proof of what mischief may 
be done when knavery has an oppor* 
tunity of practising on cupidity and 
folly. 

Ckartes. New Orleans ! Ay, here it 
\lras that our army met with such a dis« 
aster in the late war. 
' Father. It is melancholy to reflect 
on the mischieif which war occasions* 
That contest was as unprofitable as any 
recorded in the annals of mankind. 
Our gallant troops were doomed to 
fall on this shore in an encounter with 
the Americans 6f the States, who^ 
without military discipline, found ra^ 
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solution in the love of their country to 
withstand effectually as brave an army ' 
as ever entered the field. The com- 
mander of our forces died as he wzs 
beading bis men to the onset, and a 
monument is to be erected to his me« . 
mory. 

Motfter. I hope that the two nations . 
will never again be embroiled in hosti- 
lities. They speak the same language, 
and, are of the same origin. Their! 
laws, and manners, and religion, are 
abo ' the same, or neariy the same. 
Designed by nature to be friends and 
brethren, why should they be ene* 
mies? In point of interest, they are 
united, and the prosperity of one i)9[ 
the prosperity of the other. 
.^ Father. It seems as if they have 
Qot yet forgotten the animosity whicli 

H 9 
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arose from the war which ended in 
their separation. 

iMcy. Ye^ I know tliat the Ame- 
rican States were once English coio« 
nies. They revolted and became in« 
dependent? 

Father • By and bye we may giye a 
short account of that transaction. It 
was an unfortunate affiiir, and there 
were faults probably on both sides* 
But the consequences have proved ad- 
vantageous to both countries, and good 
has arisen out of evil, as we find in 
most appointments of divine Provi* 
dence. 

Charles. What an immeijse vale is 
this ! It may be said to reaoh from the 
Blue to the Stony Mountains, from 80 
to 115 degrees west longitude. It 
cannot be less than 2000 miles wide, 
and as many long. 
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Father. It is a portion of land al-- 
inost without parallel in the whole 
world. It is, on the whole, in a fine 
climate, and exceedingly fertile. Pro- 
bably tlie whole will be occupied in 
time by the United States^ iand it is 
equally probable that, unlike the Spa- 
niards, the English North Americans 
Inll seek for Uieir riches in the cuiti- 
vation of the surface, and not in the 
bowels of the earth, from which must 
arise an incalculable pop^dation after 
the lapse of ages. Indeed, a second 
China promises to ari^e in ihis part of 
the world, but of far greater extent* 
The imagination cannot master the 
Idea that reflection presents to it oh a 
view of this continent. The agriculi* 
tural turn of these people^ and the 
ambition and enterprise inspired by 
the wide extent of countiy that lies 

Ma 
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before them, render them a C6m« 
plete contrast to the Spaniards. They 
are adventurous, industriousi and actf 
tive, beyond any nation of which we 
have an account. To this ibust .be 
added the wise constitution of their 
government^ which is founded oti the 
principles of liberality and freedom* 
If they will remain united— ^and why 
should they not ?--^aild' if they correct 
the errors of their ci vU. regulations &om 
time to time, as they appear, no such 
community has ever existed on thee&rtb. 
The English language will be spoken 
more widely than any other in ancient 
or modern times. 

Lucy. How do we proceed hence ? 
What way shall wetake ? 

Mother. Suppose we go up tlie" 
Mississippi to the Oiiio, and ascend 
that stream y and so, afler crossing the 
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Allegany chain » make. fbr. FhikdeU 

Father. I think you have, tny dear 
friend, marlced out the best possible 
route for tt§« We s^hail thus pass through 
these western lands, and afterwards 
ti^vei^ many of the eastern and more 
i^tivated states* We can hire a ves* 
sel here to take us 2A far as New Ma«^ 
drid, near the junction of the Ohia 
with ilie Missisdppi, and no great dif- 
ficnlty will be found to get anothei' 
there to proceed to Fittdlmrg. 

Eliza. There is not much to be seefi> 
here, at New Orleans, which is but tf 
small town, — The river is amazingly 
large, though not to be compared in 
breadth to that of the River Plate near 
the sea. What a number of islands 
stand in the midst of the Mississippi, 
where it flows into the Mexican Oulf ! 
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Father. Yes ; and they art often 
changing the direction of the river or 
some of its branches* New ones are 
frequently formed. Great trees are 
brought down by this rapid river. 
They lodge, and gather around them 
others with quantities of mud and 
earth 9 which increase into islands, espe- 
cially at the mouth, where the stream 
is hurried forward less swiftly. When 
the vicinity comes to be properly in- 
habited and managed, embankments 
and other contrivances will greatly 
correct these variations, and render 
the river more safe for navigation. 
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PART n. 

Ascent of th^ Mississippi to New Madrid. 

We are now embarked, and b^n oar 
arduous codrse. The passage is not 
often made, but it is not Without many 
examples. As the land shall be more 
occupied, it will become more fre* 
quent, and there is little doubt that 
this will be one day one of the most 
commercial rivers in the world, and 
New Orleans, finely situated on the 
Gulf, must be of great magnitude and 
importance, as it has an advantageous 
position fbr trade with these western 
tarritodes by thf river, with New Spain, 
the West Indies, and South America^ 
and also wit& Europe, and Africa, and 
Asla^ by seiu Indeed, the prospects 
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of America are magnificent, its pro- 
gress, already, is great and rapid, 
though trifling in comparison with 
what it may and must be. 

Eliza. I observe that the middle of 
the stream is rapid, pouring down too 
powerfully for pur vessel to stem it, 
except with a very strong wind. But 
the seamen understand the matter very 
well, for they keep near the side ; and 
there it is smooth. Nay, I declare^ 
the water actually ascends; it goes 
hack by a sort of contrary ^current. 
How is that ? We go on rather quickly, 
by the help of that, and the oars, and 
the wind. 

Father. What you observe is very 
true« There is always ^ reactionj as it 
is called, at the banks of rivers. It is 
caused by the water striking against 
them and the bottom, aqd being re* 
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pelled* If a river be not too narrow^ 
or quite a torrent, the time spent in 
ascending and descending it would be 
nearly the same altogether, whether 
it be moderately rapid, or slow and 
getitle. The time lost in going up a 
swift one is gained in going down* 
But the danger is by no means the 
same, and fast flowing rivers require 
skilful watermen on that account, and 
in order to take due advantage of the 
counter movement. 

Charles* This river seems to wind a 
go6d deal. Cuts might be made to 
lessen the length. 

Father. Perhaps that might be ad* 
vantageous. But it would not be easy 
tp form a bed iaf]g^e enough for such a 
body ctf ^mXtSt^ iitid care should be 
taken not to render the descent too 
quick. CaQab would aqswer the ^uiv 
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pose best perhaps. When a countr/ 
is fully peopled, it is no disadvantage 
that it9 rivers run QKtensively through 
it9 diistricts, for the benefit of. naviga^ 
lion would then be shared mc»re widely. 

Mother* There are very few settle- 
ment) yet formed on the Mississippi 
towards the south. Th^ land is mostly 
unreclnimed. 

Father. The Spaniards, who of late 
possessed Louisiana, seem to have little 
genius for cultivatipn. But we may 
expect that the citizens of the United 
States will pour down from the nortli 
and east, and subdue this whole vale, 
as they have begun to do that of the 
Ohio. They will, as it were, over- 
whelm the Spaniards, an4 ,probably 
extinguish even their language, Eut 
glish will resound on aU the banks of 
^e Miisisaippi, axid also «f the lifis* 
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souri, and who knows that it will not 
penetrate through tlie western forests 
to the Great Pacific? 

Charles. In these vast plains there 
must be various animals, since they are 
not yet brought under the control of 
man* . 

Father. Tame animals hav^ gone 
astray in them from the Spanish set- 
tlements on the Gulf (^ Mexico, as 
theyliave done in South America ; and 
herd9 of horses, and homed cattle are 
to be met witlu The Indians, in some 
parts, , have again tamed the horses, 
ao that they are found mounted now and 
then, in thatrespect resembling theTar- 
tan.«^Bisons' also roam in these fruit- 
^1 xneadowfl« They are indigenous, 
or naturally bdonging'to the country 
stself.>-r-Buffido6s, ' too, in vast nuitt- 
teffs, occupy ther lands on the banks 

V03U V. M 
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of. the Missouri.— North America 
aboAinds mth reptiles^ but not so 
much as South America. Rattle- 
snakes are the most dreadful. The 
sound which they make with their tails 
is frightful, and their bite is mortal, 
though it m^y be cured. 

hucy. What birds distinguish Ame- 
rica? * - 

Mother. There are some peculiar 
to this New World, or such as were, 
not known in Europe, and Asiii, and 
Africa.^ — It is said that the turkey is 
an American bird. — To specify no 
other beside, the humming bird is 
certainly American, and very curious. 
The name comes from the noise which 
it makes. But its greatest singidarity 
is its smallness, ^^r it is the least bird 
ever seen, not much larger than a 
humble bee* The wren is large conw 
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pared with it— American birds fail in 
song^ but exceli in plumage. They 
are very beautiful, and not equally 
melodious. — ^Tliose of Africa sing best, 
such as the canary. The nightingale 
belongs to no country, for it migrates 
from one to anothef at certain rea- 
sons. 

Father. We begin to find more habi- 
tations as we approach the neighbour- 
hood of the state of Tennassee belong- 
ing to the North American Union. 
From that district, and from Kentucky, 
another . of the confederated states, 
people will soon push in great num- 
bers to the Mississippi. In fact, the 
English Americans are planted on its 
banks in some streugth^lSr hence to- 
wards the north. They will, no doubt, 
pass it, if they have not done so. 

N 2 
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The banks of the Great Missouri can*' 
not fail to rouse their enterprising 
spirit. 

Charles* What immense jtrees ! 

Father. The trees of America are 
of astonishing size. — Those of the Old 
World are here more gigantic— Som6 
are peculiar to America, of which 
I shall name the cfaesnut oak for its 
marvellous size, and the sugar maple 
for the sweet liquor that distils from it 
by a particular process, and make^ 
excellent sugar.— But* of tree.^, and 
birds, and animals you must seek for 
an account in books of natural hisi» 
tory. Indeed, we can only mention 
such things very cursorily in our fly- 
ing visits to ^ery country. The world 
is too large and presents too many sub- 
jects of observation, to be all com* 
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pressed in our Travels at home; and a 
short report must suffice of those which 
we can notice. 

But we are arrived at New Ma- 
drid, where we must hire a vessel to 
take us by the Ohio to Pittsburg. — 
Indian tribes, with uncouth names, 
occupy much of the country through 
which we came, and have setdem'ents 
near the States, penetrating to the 
back of Ihe Carolinas. Cherokees, 
Chicasaws, Natches, Greeks, Chac- 
taws, Muskogees. The manners of 
all are isimilar. Very few have ever 
intermixed with the whites here. Nor 
are they so heartless and dispirited as 
those in the Spanish dominions, owing 
to their remaining separate and at 
large. But Ihey are evidently the 
same people^ having the same features 
and coloK. , . 
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To the north of the Gulf of Mexico^ 
they are generally hunters, seldom till- 
ing the ground, and perpetually at war 
among themselves, or making incur- 
sion on the settled inhabitants.^— Hard 
labor and drudgery are the lot of the 
women, while the men lead an idle 
life, smoking and sleeping, except 
when they go to the chace or the 
field of battle, — They find their way 
through the woods by a sagacity ap- 
proaching to the instinct of animals. 
•^When they can procure spirits, they 
indulge in the most beastly intoxica- 
tion. — JEvery kind of torture is in- 
flicted oq prisoners of war, unless 
they sliould, at the advice of the wo- 
men, be adopted, when they are 
treated with all kindness that savages 
can bestow. 

Efforts have been used to civilize 
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them, by inducing them to settle and 
to cultivate the land. In this the 
American governmeilt teid the Qua* 
kers have shewn a very laudable zealy 
and met with cofii^d^iuble success. 
Probably wlieo they are straitened fop 
room to rove and to hunt^ through thcf 
occupation of waste lands by the 
citizens of the American Unions they- 
may be incorporated with them, aadt 
lost in thB general population^ If 
this should be done by just and 
humane steps, it will be a happy event 
to all parties. 
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PART III. 

I 

Voyage en the Ohio to Pittsburg. 

LfiAtiNO the friuddy stream of the Mis- 
msippi, we embark on the bosom of 
the Ofavo, a fine gentle river, naviga- 
He through a course of more than a 
fjhoiisand miles. There is wjbat is 
called a rapid below Louisville, but it 
does not mttch impede the naviga- 
tion. — ^The Mississippi is probably na- 
vigable for many more miles, perhaps 
to the falls of St Anthony in latitude 
45, or perhaps twelve hundred miles 
before it meets the Ohio. — The Mis- 
isoiui has been ascended for more than 
two thousand miles including its wind- 
ings. It is that river which renders 
- iihe Mississippi thick and white; for 
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before the junction it is limpid; though 
it preserves its muddy character after* 
wards till it is discharged into the sea« 
The water, however^ is salubrious aid 
of th0 most fertilizing qualities. 

Be&Mre we proceed further on our 
route, we may observe on our mapa 
some of the rivers by which this western 
country is so abundantly watered, and 
which will render it^ in process of 
time, the most flourishing in the worlds 
as k is a mort OKtensive area of level 
land of unbounded fertility. ^^In what is 
called the Western Territory^ reaching 
from the lak^ to th6 Ohio^ the Illinois 
runs from near Lake Michigan to tha^ 
Mississippi.«^Firom the neighbourhood 
of Lake Erie^ the Wabash traverses Uie 
sdme fruitful plain till it meets the 
Ohio.<^«^Beyclnd it, in nearly a parallel, 
directidri^ flow into the same river the 
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Great and Little Miami, the Scioto, 
aiid the Muskingum, Some of these 
are navigable for small vessels. 

On the south-east are the Tennassee, 
the Cumberland, the Green River, 
the Kentucky, the great Kennaway, 
atid many more, most of them capa- 
ble of conveying ships of small bur- 
den. The land is so deep and friable, 
and consequently rich, that some of 
tiiese rivers have worn their channel 
to the depth of ten yards below the 
general surface. 

We come to no considerable town 
till wfe arrive at Louisville, which is 
daily increasing in importance, like 
all the towns on the western side of 
the Apalachian chain, where cultiva- 
tion and population are rapidly ad- 
vancing. — ^Frankfort, on the Kentucky 
nver, is considerably on our right. It 
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is the capital of the state which has 
the same name as^ the river. — Lexing* 
^ton also is in Kentucky, and may (Usr 
pute the honor of being the metres 
polis. — Knoxville seems to be the chief 
town in the state of Tennassee. It w 
on : the river from which the province 
is denominated. — Several settlements 
and forts appear oni&e map as situated 
on the river, but we shall notice only 
the toims Columbia, Limestone, Pres« 
ton, Gallipoli, Marietta. ' • 

The people in all this Country are 
determined cultivators, penetrating 
the forests, and cutting down the 
woods, and clearing their way on aU 
sides. They are hardy and dei^teroufi 
with their hatchets beyoqd all mem 
Some of them come from £urope» but 
most remove from the New £nglan4 
states, where the population has \f%k 
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coma MimermsB. Riches tljey cannot 
JHUVe, font abundaoice accompanies 
1ikem^ tov they have little mere to do, 
iprben they h^e clea/ed a spot, than 
to dirow the seed ; and the vigor of 
ihe new land, manured by the asheff 
of the trees consumed, causes it t^ 
bring fixth twenty-fold* Their pos- 
terity will be rich, for states will 
have been cleared fer them* . 

lUbis IS the world for those whoi can 
labor. Others had better l$:eep out of 
it. — It is said that tiiere is crfben some 
j^ffiouhy about the rights and tides of 
lands, but that does not seem to stop 
Ike pro^^ess of einigrations and settle- 
ments. * 

The geveromeiit and religion pre- 
Taiiing here are the same nearly as 
fhose adopted in all the stales. We 
Hiall ^ve seine accaidit of them by 
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and by, observing here that the go- 
vernment is republican, that is, the 
people choose all the governors sanA 
magistrates, and dismiss them when 
they think proper. They have no 
king or lords. Religion is perfectly 
free^ SLod: no form is established* But 
bigotry is very powerful in all Ame- 
rica, though the law prevents it from 
doing any harm. 

As we proceed to the source of the 
river, we come in si^ht of the great 
hills, called variously, the Allegany, 
the Blue, the Apalachain, mountainn. 
Comniencii^ near New Brunswick, 
and reaching to Georgia, they ai^ 
ixot less than nine hundred miles long, 
and tometijDOLes seventy broad. In ti^ 
Old World tl»are are i^ne so loag^ ihiit 
many higher^ They are nothiiig, how- 
^yer^ to the CordiUects de los AAdiMU 

VOL. V. o 
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Cold as this climate is in com- 
parison, the AUegany mountains are 
covered with snow in the winter sea- 
son only ; it melts intirely in the sum- 
mer. Yet they are astonishing for 
length and breadth, and for the vast 
number of rivers that run from them 
to the lakes, the Atlantic, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, We shall have to 
cross them soon, and now speak of 
them becaitee we have the first view 
of them here as we approach Pitts- 
burg, which is situated almost among 
them. 

Hitherto mines of gold and silver 
have not been found in the territories 
of the United States. They have no 
mountains of Potosi ; theirs are either 
barren or covered with trees. It is 
happy for them, as they seek for more 
BOlid wealth in their fertile vales, which 
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produce rice» and cotton, and tobacco, 
and Indian corn, and wheat, and fruits 
of various kinds for support and en* 
joyment. 

We are now arrived at the borders 
of what are called the eastern States, 
which are again divided into northern 
and southern in common di)scourse. 
The laws know no such distinctions. 
Pittsburg is accounted in the state of 
Pennsylvania, of which we shall have 
something to say as we traverse it. 
We ' now halt, and shall not be sorry 
to see a good fire in this high region. 



OS 
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PART IV. 

Pennsylvania ; Arrival at Philadelphia. 

Wfi could scarcely make the moun- 
tain 6,rmers about this place believe 
that we are on a tour of the New 
Continent, and in our way from 
South America to the British provinces 
6f Canada. They would stare at our 
tale were we to assure them that we 
have seen Buenos Ayres, and Potosi, 
and Lima, and Quito, and Panama, and 
Mexico. It is possible that they might 
have some rustic hankering after the 
gold and silver of the southerji mines. 
But we will not excite their wonder or 
their regret. The one would be of 
little service, while the other might 
tend to render them less contented 
with their happy condition. 
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Happy indeed is their condition. It 
is true, they have no palaces, no 
vessels of plate, no churches and 
cathedrals glittering with gilding and 
images of solid gold. No, their houses 
are of wood, and their places of wor» 
ship are of the same materials, and 
scarcely deserve a name of so h^h a 
sound as churches. — But the good 
folks are well clothed and fed, with 
only moderate labor. If they &tigue 
themselves, it is to please their own 
&ncy, BXid to gratify avarice or ambi- 
tion. All are free, and poverty nev^r 
appears unless it be produced by idle- 
ness and intemperance. Wealth, and 
luxury, and pomp» and rank, no 
where here insult tke poor and the 
bumble,^ as in* the Spanish territories. 
In this static at least, slavery does not 
subsist, and tilne Negro does not pro- 

o S 
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claim the guilt and shame of the Ame* 
rican Republicans^ as in Virginia ancT 
the southern, provinces of the Union. 
Of them we s^all speak with just in* 
dignatioR in the proper place.-~But 
we must resume our journey. 

Farewell, Pittsburg, and ye dwellers 
of the mountains! — We are proceed- 
ing to a country which must remind 
us of our own dear home, both free 
and both enlightened. One of them, 
indeed, may be sensible of the ap- 
|)roach of age, while the other has all 
the vigor and enter{Mise of youth. 
Yet, let it not tybast immoderately or 
vaunt itself above the parent that pro- 
duced and long cherished and pro- 
tected it If ag« has less energy, it 
has tnore wisdom. It has learned from 
experience and reflectton.'^CXi that 
Mr native land may never affi>rd proof 
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of folly, or exhibit signs of dotage 1 
May it retain its health of mind and 
body ! May it ever cherish its liberty, 
and its learning ! May it be an ex- 
ample of religion and virtue ! May it 
maintain Peace, and live in prosperity 
and honor for ever ! 

Aft we are a large party, we have 
hired a stage-coach for ourselves all 
the way to I^iladelphia, We may 
now converse at our ease on such sub- 
jects as this state may suggest.— The 
distance is about three hundred miles. 
The Apalachiatis are not high here, 
but they are wide, and the cold is 
felt, efen in summer. Indeed North 
America is considerably colder in 
winter than ooostries of the same lati- 
tude in lEntop^j and is more subject 
to Taiiu TbmrmmmsMr^ however, k 
warmer, and tiieie extremes are against 
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the climate of the States, and of the 
British possessions. 

It has, however, its advantages and 
disadvantages. Fruit is likely to be 
better ripened, and that of warm re- 
gions may be brought to thrive here. 
Perhaps when the woods shall be cut 
down, and the marshes shall be all 
drained, the difference will be less. 
It is certain that Europe was much 
colder in ancient times than it is 
now. 

This Pennsylvania, in which we are 
travelling, was originally colonised by 
the Quakers, who are still numerous 
in it, and form some of its most re- 
spectable citizens. — Great Britain was 
not so liberal and enlightened then as 
it is at present, for the Friends were per- 
secuted there, which ww the reason of 
their removing hither in great num- 
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bers. William Penn, one of the greatest 
men that the Friends could ever boast 
of, conducted a colony of his brethren 
to this wilderness — ^for so it then was— 
bought the land of the natives — al- 
most the only instance in which a 
colony has been settled without iifijus* 
tice — ^and established very wise regu- 
lations, under which his people flourish- 
ed very much. Their temperate and 
putre habits contributed to their pros- 
perity, and made them a great bless- 
ing to Indians and Europeans. 

But, *as you may suppose, little of 
this great state v^as then occupied, 
only a small district around Philadel- 
phia, the name of the city built by 
Penn, denoting the brotherly love 
which he wished to promote among 
his companions. It is but lately that 
people have pushed on to the hills 
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• 

and over them. If he could now see 
the wilderness converted into culti- 
vated land, it would not a little sur- 
prise him. 

MoOier. The Friends had no wars 
with the Indians of course^ as they are 
enemies to all war. 

Father. No such thing could have 
happened. They would sooner have 
given up their land again, or eveti 
have submitted to the barbarians, and 
endeavoured to humanise and civilize 
them, in which they would probably 
have succeeded. I adopt their prin- 
ciple in nearly all its extent. Ex- 
treme cases indeed — But it is. not ne- 
cessary to think of them, for they 
seldom occur. I scarcely know of 
such cases as far as I am acquainted 
with the history of mankind. 

Charles. Surely no professors of re- 
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ligion would now be persecuted in 
England, and forced to quit the land 
of their nativity ? 

Hither. Certainly not; our age is 
far more enlightened. We retain 
some of the illiberality of former days, 
especially towards the Catholics. But 
Britons would not now harass apd 
imprison people for their religious 
opinions.— America owes soms more 
of its settlements to English persecu- 
tion. The Puritans peopled New 
England, and the Catholics settled in 
Maryland, each seeking an asylum in 
the wilderness from oppression at 
home. They have learnt a good 
lesson from their own sufferings. All 
here are now perfectly tolerant. 

Mother^ The Stuarts were very in- 
different Princes, and were well ex- 
changed for the House of Hanover. 
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Father. Most certainly; yet in ope 
respect we have reason to lament the 
present spirit of our dear country. — 
We are no longer intolerant. Reli- 
gion is more respected. At that time 
bigotry and profaaeness went hand in 
hand among us, while now they are 
both discountenanced. The laws also 
are becoming daily more liberal. 
Perhaps a degree of fanaticism has 
come among us in the mean time.-— 
But what I mean to observe is, that 
we are far more fond of war than our 
ancestors. If we do not persepute 
the Quakers, we siight iotirdy one of 
their best principles. I wish we may 
(lave more 4x£ the peaceahle teaets of 
the Friends. 

Luqf. Did not the {ndianij when 
they &und that the Fiieods would xwt 
shed blood, take adyaatage k£ tbeir 
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disposition, and attack them f I have 
often read and heard of the bloody in- 
roads of the savages into the States, 
towards the back settlements. 

Father. The case is as you repre* 
sent, because they are proydced by 
injustice, or because tiiey wish to 
avenge the blood which the Ameri- 
cans shed in their own defence. But 
the Quakers afForded them no mich 
occasioo. Nay, by tisieir justice and 
iiumanity, they gamed l^eir intake 
confidence and affection. In &ct iibe 
Friends could do any thing with tbelfi, 
and were made umpires in their dis- 
putes. Thia. fiiendly feeling is mt 
lost to this day, and people of that 
name are moiie safe than odiers if 
they dioitld travd among the aarage 



It is irery tsertain that teoqper pro- 
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duces wonderful effects among bar- 
barians. The ascendency of mind 
and wisdom, over ignorance and pas- 
sion, is felt every where, but no where 
IBO much as among uncivilized men. — 
I could further exemplify this in the 
French, who are a clever and polite 
people. They have always managed 
Indians and savages better than other 
Europeans who do not treat them 
with equal genUeness and considera- 
tion. The French, as well as the 
Quakers, are sure to be popular with 
them. 

Eliza. The French are much ob- 
liged to you, Papa, for your praise. 

Father. Not at all. I have littler 
respect for them, because I think 
them a corrupt and vicious people. 
It is to the truth that I pay homage. 
The motives of the French originated 
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in policy, and therefore, though I praise 
the eiFect, I give little credit to the 
cause. On the contrar}', the Friends 
have my cordial esteem, because their 
gentleness originated in principle, in 
real humanity and benevolence of 
heart, in a sense of God and a regard 
to conscience. 

Mother. Did the Friends ever pos- 
sess slaves ? 

Father. Taiiey may have done so, 
in times when the merits of the sub- 
ject were little understood. Now, 
however, I believe they have none 
any where. I understand that they 
have given freedom to all whom they 
might once have. Oh that their ex* 
ample were followed ! In this respect 
every denomination must yield to 
them. I have not heard that others, 
with the strongest appearance of re« 

p 2 
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ligious zeid and devotion, have had 
any scruple to hold man, like a beast, 
in bondage. In England, some very- 
religious people are eager and for- 
ward in avowing that they do not 
contemplate the aboHtion of slavery. 
The American Repul^licans, to their 
shame, continue the system of Negro 
slavery. 

It is needless to conceal the truth. 
In this they are deeply criminal ; and, 
as long as this practice continues, it is 
certain that their prosperity will, be 
retarded, as might be proved by the 
inferior consequence of the southern 
provinces where slavery prevails, al- 
though they have the best land and 
the best climate. Idleness goes hand 
in hand with slavery, and enterprise 
must languish where labor is a dis- 
grace, as it i$ wherever slaves are 
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made to pursue it. Policy, benevo- 
lence, religion, all conlspire to con- 
demn slavery, as weU as the slave 
trade. 

Mother. I suppose this land has 
not been cleared by Negro labor ? 

Father. O no, but by the exertions 
of white men and freemen. This 
country would have remained for ever 
luisubdued, if it depended on the em- 
ployment of slaves. Sputh America 
will never be cultivated if the system 
of slavery be not abandoned. I hope, 
therefore, for the sake of all, that the 
Spaniards, should they become inde- 
pendent, will adopt a wise policy in 
all things, and in honor, in consist- 
ency, and in poUcy, make all the 
land free, that all may rqoice toge* 
ther. If they 'do not mean this, th^ 

P3 
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do not deserve liberty, and I could 
almost wish them to continue undet 
expression till it has taught them feel- 
ing, and equity, and justice. 

But our conversation has prevented 
us from observing the country.-— It is 
almost stripped nak^d of all wood. 
The people seem to have an aversion 
to trees. Surely they would have 
done better to have left some. Ra» 
pentance for this destruction will come 
when it will be too late, and the 
Americans must begin to plant again* 
— We pass several branches of the 
Susquehanna on this road. It flows 
into die top of the Great Bay of 
Oiesspeke. — The Schuylkill too must 
be crossed in the neighbourhood of 
PhiJaddl^ia, below which it joins the 
IMaware, and rum with it to the £neK 
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Bay of that name. Every part of the 
North American States is well wa- 
tered. 

The road is good as we approach 
the city, and the appearance of the 
country is delightful, especially after 
the half conquered and vast plains 
which we have'* surveyed from New 
Orleans hither.— The houses are re- 
spectable, and the fields are green or 
covered with excellent crops.^ — Now 
that peace is once more restored, these 
states must thrive greatly, and Old 
England will derive half the benefit of 
their prosperity. 

. It is a pleasure to think that these 
people, who are marching so rapidly 
to greatness, derive their origin from 
us. It is true we drove them into 
this land, and we have had quarrels 
with them* But they are of us. They 
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speak our language. They retain 
most of our laws. They have learnt 
their principles from us. They think as 
we do, and we have taQght them so 
to think. 

But we have concluded our present 
journey, and here is Philadelphia be- 
fore us. It is well Iniit really, built 
of brick and stone! How strait and 
regular the streets are ! But we must 
not judge from such a view. Afiter 
a few days' residence we shall be able 
to make our report with more know- 
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PART V. 



United States. 



We are now at the greatest city in 
the United States, tliough Washington 
is looked upon as the capital of the 
whole country. — Philadelphia is the 
metropolis at least of its own pro- 
vinoe, Pennsylvania, and it is a place 
of no small importance in this part 
of the New World. But it is not to be 
compared to Mexico in New' Spain, 
for splendor, or extent, or popula- 
tion. Indeed the cities here are all 
small, which shews, that the prevail- 
ing taste and interest of the Ameri- 
cans, as W6 shall hereafter call them, 
is agriculture, a^d that commerce 
does not bestow upon them its 
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most gracious smiles. The chief towns 
of the whole Union are, Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, Baltiniore, Charles- 
town, and Washington. 

The names of the different states 
have been already given in our general 
survey. But a fevt words must be 
employed on their constitution and 
government. These, in other coun- 
tries, we iiave generally dismissed with 
the observation, " Tyranny is spread 
over the whole extent of this land.'* 

• 

The case is altered in North America* 
Freedom, emanating from Britain with 
the people, has taken up its abode in 
the States, and produces blessings 
similar to those which we enjoy. Our 
praise of America is the praise of Eng- 
land. We shall almost forget to dis- 
tinguish the names. 
Each state has a government of its 
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own to regulate its internal concerns. 
They are all founded on the system 
of representation 9 which England 
taught them J for no other country 
ever adopted this best of all modes of 
making laws and administering justice. 
All the citizens do not assemble to 
legislate, as in the ancient republics ; 
but approved men are chosen, for 
that purpose, who act as the organs 
of the community. Our House of 
Commons is on this principle, being 
chosen by counties, and cities, and 
boroughs. 

The Americans have made little or 
no change in the government of the 
different states from what was esta- 
blished among them when they were 
English colonies. There is a governor 
for e9ch, a house of representatives, 
and a senate^ as we have King, Lords, 
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and Commons. There is this differ- 
ence,. that with us» the King is heredi* 
tary, the Lords are created by the 
King, and the Commons only are 
chosen by the people. The English, 
however, chose a King at the glorious 
Revolution in 1688, and afterwards, 
at the accession of George the First, 
substituted the house of Brunswick for 
the Stuart family. 

But in America, the govemcM:, 
and senate, and representatives, are 
regularly chosen according to law, 
and changed when those who elect 
them see occasion. It wojuld be too 
great a task to describe how tiii^ elec- 
tions are made. It is sufficient to say 
that they are made generally by those 
who pay taxes, without ^sdnttiDn of 
counties, and cities, and boroughs. 

Besides t^ese State Governments,, 
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there is a general Government of the 
whole Union. The chief magistrate 
is called President, and is chosen 
every four years by the people at 
large. There are in this also a senate 
chosen by the state legislatures for 
four years, and a house . of repre- 
sentatives chosen every two years by 
die people; and the three branches 
have the name of Congress j answering 
to our ParUamenU Laws are made 
hy the Congress for the United States 
altogether, without interference with 
the particular states. 

Hitherto this government has an- 
swered very weU, and is likely to be 
permanent, for its defects, "when found 
out/may be removed by a Geaeral Con- 
vention, acooixyiig to a special provision 
of the constitution itsdf. Some are 
dissatisfied fdtii this toonstitution, and 

VOL, V. Q 
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they are the very party that first made 
it. Their objections are not very 
generous or worthy of freemen. What 
they dislike is, that it is too free^ as if 
that could do harm to any body ! It 
seems to be their wish to lessen the 
general liberty, and have more power 
themselves. 

Such men will probably be disap- 
pointed. If they should succeed, the 
Americans- will not deserve their pre- 
sent enlarged privileges.— rThe go- 
vernment seems to have no wish to in- 
croach on the rights of their country, 
which is rather extraordinary, and is 
a proof of virtue which their cdUntry- 
men should cherii^ and reward. ^ 

Very lately we were at war rWth 
America. Now, however, peace is 
happily restored. A wiser measure 
could not be taken by b#th parties. 
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They seemed, while the war lasted, 
to be particularly enraged against one 
another, which is often the case when 
relations and friends fall out. But on 
both sides of the water, the peace, 
when it came, was exceedingly popu- 
lar, except with a few of very bad 
tempers. Our own governors acted 
well and properly by putting an end 
to a useless efiusion of blood, and 
will be for ever thanked by the good 
and enlightened in our country. 

Before that, a war took place be- 
tween the two countries, when they 
were united. They differed respect- 
ing the rights of the government of 
England over the colonies, as they 
were then called* Battles were fought 
without producing much effect. Gene- 
ral Washington headed the armies of 
the Americans, which were generally 
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beaten by our brave troops. How- 
ever, they succeeded in taking two of 
our generals^ Burgoyne and Lord 
Cornwallis, with the armies which 
each commanded. It was a shocking 
thing to see subjects of the same king, 
who were descended from the same 
origin, thus destroyone another ! 

But the Americans would hardly 
have gained their point, had it not 
been that the French, Spaniards, and 
Dutch, joined them out of malice and 
envy towards England. The contest 
lasted eight years, and cost much 
blood and treasure on each side. To 
England, that war proved very unfor- 
tunate, because it much increased our 
debt and taxes. American indepen^ 
dencCj however, has beeu-to us rather 
an advantage, though we foreboded 
that every evil would arise' from it. 
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We have all the benefits of commerce 
with that country, without the trouble 
and expense of governing it. 

As to America, the benefits have 
been great indeed which their separa* 
tion secured. Left to seek their own 
good in their own way, they have ex- 
erted themselves in subduing the un- 
cultivated grounds to an extraordi- 
nary degree. The land has repaid 
them with abundance, and they are 
increasing in numbers rapidly. At 
the conclusion of the war of Inde- 
pendence, thirty-two years ago, they 
could muster little more than two 
millions of people. They are now 
eight, if accounts can be credited. 

From these things both countries 
derive great benefit. They still trade 
with one another. Habit keeps them 
closely connected, and will ever do 

Q 8 
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SO. For, an Englishman on business 
in that country is at once at home, 
hearing the same language, observing 
the sam^ customs, laws, and religion, 
with little difference. It is the same 
with an American arriving in our 
country ; with this advantage in our 
favor, that he sees with us a better 
state of cultivation, more science and 
learning, and greater skill in arts and 
manufactures. He must be captivated 
with these things, and be pleased to 
transact business in Britain, if be can 
find it to his interest. 

Oh, what a happy thing it is to us 
to be again among Englishmen, as we 
must consider the Americans! They 
owe every thing to our nation, and 
we do not envy them if they have im- 
proved upon us in some things. We 
shall have many still pf s^e^er v^lijie 
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than such as they can bpa^t; comfQr(i9 
unknown to them ; SQQi^ty ajid mWr 
ners and refinement prevailing \n an 
inferior degree in thqir infant qow- 
try ; literature and knowledge ^ . ^ot 
to mention our house9» our c^rriagesb 
our furniture, our statuary, aqd paiuV- 
ing, and libraries, l^ut theire is no 
end of the catalogue. 

Philadelphia, from whiph we are 99t* 
ting out for New York^ has much cpin- .> 
merce, and seem? to be a great centre 
of communicatioq. Roads branch from 
it in every direction, and the ppst is 
regular and frequept. It is built be- 
tween two rivers, ne^r their QQnflveficie» 
the Delaware fgid the Schuylkill. Th^ 
side ne:si:t the latter i^ low, and said tp 
be unhealthy. An epidemic fever bas 
more than once broken Wt b^i^8> c^fl 
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the yellow feven It caused great mor- 
tality and affliction. 

The streets are all straight, and cross 
each other at right angles. This seems 
to be a fiishion much in vogue in this 
country, and the new city of Washing- 
ton is laid out in the same manner. 
Perhaps it maybe a convenient and 
healthy plan, but its uniformity is tire- 
some. Friends still make up a great 
part of the population, but all sorts of 
persons associate together in great har- 
mony, and with less bigotry than in 
some other towns. Some native En- 
glish dwell here. But emigrations ever 
add but little to the numbers of a na- 
tion that doubles itself in less than 
twenty years ; such is the abundance 
that prevails, which always causes an 
increase of people. 

As we can have but little time to 
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stay in America, we can not describe 
its numerous towns minutely. They 
are much like those of £ngland. For 
the meeting of the State Assemblies^ 
there are state-houses in the chief cities^ 
built substantially and elegantly « There 
are also some fine churches. No mi^ 
serable dwellings appear in them. 

A remarkable establishment in Hii- 
ladelphia must npt be overlooked* It 
is a sort of Penitentiary House, whef Q 
criminal^ are placed under a r^ul^yr 
discipline till they are reformed. Death 
is not inflicted for crimes, but wicked 
men are, when they give proof of theic 
sincere sorrow, restored to society. It 
is said that the trial has completely 
succeeded, and that none, or very few, 
have ever returned to their bad prac- 
tices after being under the management 
of that institution.* 



i 
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Ohy what a fine thing ! Maty it be 
found equally practicable and success-, 
ful in every country ! It is most likely 
that it is owing to the humane prin- 
ciples and character of the Quakers, 
that such a thing has been adopted, it 
is certain that they have the chief ma* 
nagement of it, after others had nearly 
failed in it. 

But we must set out and proceed 
hastily towards Quebec, which is yet 
at a great distance. However, as other 
places resemble Philadelphia, and we 
shall after this have less to say respect* 
ing the States generally, it will not be 
long before we shall come at our jour- 
ney's end. 
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PART VL 

New York ; Lake Champlam ; Qudbec 

Between Philadelphia and NewYork^ 
and indeed most others in these eastern 
states, there are regular stage-coaches, 
and we travel very conveniently. — Our 
piiyments are reckoned in dollars, worth 
about four shillings.-^There are also 
some small coins, like our farthings, 
and otheri larger.-*-Banks SM:e establish* 
ed in America, and bank-notes pass as 
in England. 

Regul^ fields, inclosed with hedges, 
are less universal in America than in 
England, though the country is not 
quite so open as France. In most re- 
spects the agriculture is not unlike our 
own, and the animals are the same; 
Of birds and reptiles they have several 
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that are unknown to. us, such as the 
humming bird, already mentioned, the 
mocking bird, which imitates the songs 
of his neighbours, and a species of bird 



We must not omit to record that the 
potato is a native of America, brought 
to Europe, as some suppose, bj Sir 
Waiter Raleigh. It seems to hav« been 
cultivatedr first in Irdakid, and thence 
carried tb England. If America had 
iumished nothing else for the advan- 
tage of mankind, this plant alone would 
have repaid the trouble of its discovery. 
The female who was supposed to have 
first found out wheat, was deified by 
the ancients, and Ceres was held in 
universal venaraticm. little iess be^- 
nefit has accrued ta ttanldnd from the 
potato. It is pleasant and nutritious, 
ftod «n arCtde of subsistence calculated 
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to support an increased population in, 
every country that will extensively 
raise it. 

The country about and between Phi- 
ladelphia and New York, was the prin- 
cipal scene of the Revolution war. 
Here the most sanguinary contests 
took place with various success. But 
it is scarcely worth while to detail an 
account which can inspire regret only, 
without any good end answered, except 
as the whole ended in th^ Independ- 
ence of the States, which has proved 
abundantly advantageous to both 
countries. 

Since we crossed the Delaware at 
Trenton, we have been travelling 
through the state of New Jersey. In 
ali our present journey, we have h^ 
to cross Qo river of any consequenc6f 
as mere brooks alone are &und her6» 

VOL. V. R 
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and the land is arid and sandy. We 
are approaching New York^ situated 
on a peninsula opposite Long Island 
and Staten Island. When we can se- 
cure a passage up the Hudson, we mean 
to set off without delay. 

While we are here, we can not help 
observing, that the inhabitants of this 
city are very civil and hospitable. Al- 
though it is not so large as Philadel- 
phia, which consists of more than fifty 
thousand people, while this is ten or 
fifteen thousand less, it is more com^ 
mercial, and perhaps more English. 
The bay is exceUent, admitting the 
largest ships. More gaiety is shewn 
here than in any town of the Union. 

This province was once occupied by 
the Dutch, and there are many &mi- 
lies in it still of Dutch extraction. The 

4 

city was then called New Amsterdam j 
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but when it was ceded to Charles the 
Second, it changed its name, and had 
that of New York given it, in compli- 
ment to the King's brother, the Duke 
of York, afterwards King James the 
Second. It is now become quite Eng- 
lish. Its cheerful manners would in- 
dicate, that even Dutch phlegm does 
not produce so much gravity and sad* 
ness, as the formality of the Puritans 
who settled in New England. There 
the people still are sedate and solemn, 
though tliey have lost much of the 
bigotry and fiuiaticism of former times. 
It is not a little surprisii^g that the 
New Englanders, who really fled from 
persecution to enjoy liberty of con- 
science, are less liberal than the citi* 
zens of other states. They are also 
less attached to the principles of civil 
freedom, on which the general govern* 

R 2^ 
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ment is founded. Many, there, seem 
to be proud, and to aim at some dis« 
tinction of rights in favor of the rich 
and fortunate, at the expense of the 
common citizens. This is strange, if 
it be true. It can, however, be of no 
great consequence^ as long as the other 
citizens continue, as they are now, 
tolerasrt, moderat^e, and lovers of li- 
berty. We love all who are its fiends, 
and disapprove all its foes, in America, 
or any where. 

Having yet a long journey, our «tay 
here must be short, and fiotbing par- 
ticular requires to be noticed. — New 
York was, <iuring the American war 
of independence, the head-quarters of 
the British army for some time, and 
suffered greatly. But every vestige of 
its calamities have been worn away, 
and every thing looks fresh aad flourii^- 
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ing. — But we must embark, as our,boat 
is ready. 

The Hudson is small in comparison 
with the Mississippi, and even the 
Ohio, but it is navigable for vessels 
6f small burden beyond Albany, which 
is the second city in the state of New ' 
York; — At Albany we meet with some . 
remains of Dutch manners, and the 
houses have something of the form of 
those in Holland. It is a place of con- 
siderable inland trade, and not a little 
prosperous. But we cannot stay to ex- 
amine it minutely. 

Above Albany, the river makes a 

« 

turn; it flows from the hills, to the 
westward, when it takes that strai^^t 
course which we have ascended. At 
that bend, we leave our ship, and must 
proceed for some distance by land. 
We shall then meet with a river which 
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ran) into. Like Cbatnplain, and wSl 
afford us a conveyance. 

The land that thus seiparates two 
xfveiSy 'is dedled in America a carrj^ng 
place J because the boats are sometimes 
^cstrried or dragged over it irom ode 
Btream to the other. 

A position called Saratoga is in the 
iiSls not ^ fi'om oiar route* It is 
TOndered &mous by the capture c^our 
General Burgoyne and his army, by 
the American General Gbtes and the 
troops under his command. Tlie former 
was proceeding fiom Canada tow2u*ds 
New Yoiic^ to join anotiier British 
army there. But the coldniists sur- 
xx^uioded him before he could arrive at 
the river Hudson. . 

The boat is welcome wMch has been 
procured for us on the river that wafls 
us'toLake Champlain. Weamacctif- 
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tamed to fatigue, and did not much 
mind our mountainous journey over 
the carrying place. But we know 
which is most easy, a river voyage, or 
a march over tough and uneven ground, 
with' the assistance, at most, of a few 
hill poneys. — Well, here is the lake 
itself, not very broad, a few miles only. 
It was the scene of a considerable con- 
test in the war just closed, which, hoW'- 
ever, needs not to be described, t^e 
take no pleasure in recording the events 
of war. 

The lake, at the end of sixty or 
seventy miles, issues in a river, called 
Chamblee, along which we shall be 
carried down to the great Sti Lawrence, 
somewhat below Montreal, the csLjpiisl 
of Upper Canada. On our right hand 
we have the state of Vermont, an ith 
land and hilly district, very thriving-. 
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and divided from New York by the 
Champlain. Towards the extremity 
of that lake, we are approaching tlie 
limits of the British territory , which 
we shall not quit till we undertake a 
voyage which we have in contempk^ 
tion along the shores of the United 
States, from Canada to Jamaica. 

Here is the mighty St. Lawrence, a 
river of wonderful breadth. It is ninety 
miles wide at its mouth, and navigable 
for ships of the line as £ir as Quebec, 
a distance of four hundred miles from 
the sea. It communicates with the 
Lake Ontario, where it loses its name. 
From the sea to the end of that lake, 
there are more than seven hundred 
miles, and it is navigable through all 
that extent by considerable ships» with 
some rapids, as they are called^ in the 
course^ 
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^ JBetween the Ontario and the Erie, 
'an immense stream called Niagara 
runs, a continuation of the river St. 
Lawreace. On that stream the great- 
est waterfall in the world occurs, call- 
ed The Falls op Niagara. The river 
is six hundred yards wide at that place, 
and the height of the fall is above one 
hundred and forty feet. ' A small island 
divides the fall, but not in the middle, 
that on the side of the United States 
being larger by perhaps one hundred 
yards. There is also the greatest 
height of the descent, which is above 
one hundred and sixty feet. Constant 
clouds of mist ascend from this won- 
derful phaenomenon. They are some- 
times seen at an incredible distance. 
The noise is astounding beyond concep- 
tion or measure, and the whole scene 
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tremendous! The mind can scarcely 
dwell on the idea. 

We do not ascend the river towards 
Upper Canada, but are proceeding 
with its mighty stream to Quebec, 
which is the end of our vast journey 
from New Orleans, at least two thou- 
sand miles. Here we shall see our 
real countrymen, who will rejoice 
with us for our safety. We have met 
with no injury, and must be greatly 
wanting in devout feeling, if we have 
not the deepest sense of the protection 
of Him whose powerful hand has sup- 
ported us in being, and whose bounty 
has supplied all our wants. 



BOOK IV* 



VOYAGE FROM CANADA, ALONG THE 
COAST OF THE UNITED STATES, TO 
JAMAICA. 



PART I. 

Departure from Quebec ; Passage out of the St. 

Lawrence; Hali&x. 

This city, Quebec, at which we have 
tarried some time, and which we are 
soon to quit, deserves a little descrip- 
tion.— -It is erected on. the north side 
of the River, with little taste, except 
some portion of the higher part. Its site 
is a lofty point of land, forcing itself 
on the stream. — It is said, that a hun- 
dred ships of the line can float in safety 
here on the bosom of the great St. 
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Lawrence, and the view oi the bay is 
magnificent,— The lower part of the 
town, built at the bottom of the hill, 
is liable to attack from the naval force 
occupying the harbour. But the higher 
town is naturally strong and capable of 
great resistance, provided it should 
have the necessary garrison, which 
must be five thousand men.— The ma- 
terials of the houses are stone. 

When the English took Quebec, it 
was defended by a brave General, df 
the name of Montcalme, who, through 
a blameable imprudence, marched out 
of the town, and met the enemy on 
the heights of Abraham, at tio great 
distance. He was killed, and his rash 
prowess proved fatal to the town, and 
to the French possessions in America. 

Opposed to him was the British Ge- 
neral Wolfe, whose name is held ia 
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affectionate remembrance by his coun- 
try. He was equally rash and brave 
with his antagonist, and met with the 
same fate at an early age. But the 
circumstances were different. — The 
French risked nothing by acting. on 
the defensive; indeed that conduct 
could not fail to disappoint the efforts 
of the English. — Our countrymen, on 
the contrary, must have lost their ob- 
ject, unless they put all to hazard ; de- 
feat could scarcely render their afi^ra 
more desperate; victory gave them 
possession of every thing valuable to 
the enemy on the American continent. 
Wolfe expired just when his brave 
troops had gained the day. That day 
will ever be memorable in the history 
of the New World. Every thing since 
that event wore a new. aspect— The 
^p'rench had, by a chain of forts and 

VOL. V. 8 
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positions, nearly enclosed the English 
colonies from Canada to Louisiana,&om 
Quebec to New Orleans. The &M of 
the capital was accompanied or fol- 
lowed by the fall of most of the French 
posts, and the peace of 1 763 secured' 
Canada to England, while Louisiana 
was transferred to Spain. 

In the American revolutionary war, 
Quebec was.attacked byGeneral Mont- 
gomery, in the service of the States. 
The attempt failed, and that gallant of- 
ficer met the fate of Wolfe without his 
fortune. — At the peace of 1 783, Ca- 
nada remained to Great Britain, who 
lost the thirteen confederated colonies 
to the south. It is now in our hands, 
but the people are chiefly French, be- 
cause the country was colonised by 
that nation. — It is of small importance^ 
except as it is a source of trade. There 
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xnay be, in Upper and Lower Canada, 
about two hundred thousand inha* 
bitants. 

The climate here is distinguished 
by the great heat of summer, and 
the excessive cold of ^yinter. That is 
the case with North America gene- 
rally, but more especially the case in 
the remaining British possessions. They 
are fiir less cultivated than those of the 
republic, and will continue longer un- 
improved. 

The breaking up of the ice is at- 
tended with tremendous noises, and 
the masses rolled down by the river, 
after the first explosion or burst, dash 
against one another and the rocks in a 
most awful manner, and with no small 
danger to the ships that may winter in 
the stream. — Vegetation commences at 
once when the wintier retires. There 
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is scarcely any spring. Heat, almost 
intolerable, immediately commences, 
and fills the rivers, ponds, and marshes, 
-with frogs, that stun by their croaking, 
and the atmosphere with mosquitoes, a 
sort of fly, which is most troublesome 
in America aiid the West Indies. 

The ship, on board of which we have 
taken our passage, is bound to Jamaica> 
but has occasion to call at several 
places on the coast of the United States. 
A favourable opportunity is offered us, 
by this circumstance, of ot)serving 
many of the chief towns of North 
America. In general, they ate built 
near the sea, or on bays and rivers, 
which communicate with the Atlantic, 
and in which this country abounds. 

In the gulf of St. Lawrence, we 
meet first with the Island of Anticosti j 
and by shooting on the north side of 
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it, we might pass out by the strait of 

■ 

Bellisle% between Newfoundland, and 
the cold and barren coast of Labrador* 
—By keeping to the south, we brush 
by the province of New Brunswick, 
belonging to us ; and fall in with the 
Islands of St. John and of Cape Breton, 
both subject to England. — Immedi- 
ately after turning round to the South, 
we are on the shores of Nova Scotia, 
another English colony, and find a 
safe harbour at Halifax, the capital. 

Nova Scotia is a Peninsula, with the 
Bay of Fundy running up from the 
south on its west side to very near the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. ]3eyond the 
Bay is New Brunswick.— All this coun^ 
try is cold and poor, but is well situ- 
ated for the cod fishery on the Bank V)f 
Newfoundland. — Hali&x, however, is 
jreally a large city, containing about 
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fifteen thousand people, and is ao 
counted cheerful and pleasant, not- 
withstanding its foggy air. A Lieu*- 
tenant-Governor resides here, and ji 
small fleet of men of war is stationed 
near in time of ^peace, for {he protec- 
tion of the colonies and fisheries. 

New Brunswick also has a Lieute- 
nant-Governor, who resides at Frede- 
rick town, on the river St. John, about 
ninety miles from its mouth. — It bor- 
ders on the United Province of Main, 
and is separated from it by the boundary 
river St. Croix. — Here tne great chain 
of the Apalachian mountains ends.r — 
Timber and fish form the exports of 
these two provinces, which do not raise 
sufficient corn for their own support. — 
The fi)ur English provinces are under 
the superintendence of a Govemor- 
CrenersH, who resides at Quebec. Ilieir 
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form of Government is not on the ex- 
act model of the British Constitution, 
and the laws are similar to those of 
France, under the Bourbons. But it 
is scarcely worth while to describe 
them more particularly^ — There is ^ 
sort of parliameiit for Canada. 



PART IL 

From Halifax to Washioigton. 

As the British possessions in - Ame- 
rica are in a disadvantageous climate, 
though more south than Great Britain, 
they necessarily detain us but a short 
timei however we prize every thing 
that belongs to our beloved coun- 
try. — Somethittgmay be luigedin favor 
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of foreign colonies, but nothing can 
prove the wisdom of foreign con- 
quests. Even the former have be- 
come of doubtful utility, since the 
separation of the iUnited States from 
jthe parent land, for it has turned out 
highly advantageous to both. Neither 
has lost by that event, but they have 
each flourished beyond all expectation 
and experience- 
Soon after we leave the Peninsula 
of Nova Scotia, we are in the Bay of 
Fundy, into which the river St. Croix 
falls which divides the English from 
the Americans. — Several Islands occur 
on the coast of the State of Main. 
But we do not think them of conse- 
quence enough to inquire their names* 
— The Bay of Penobscot is fine, re- 
ceiving a considerable river of the 
same name, and washing the feet of a 
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city, Belfast, which is one of the 
largest in the province. St. George 
appears nearly equal to it. — The river 
Kenebeck deserves mention also, and 
Casco Bay, which the Bay of Massa- 
chusetts immediately succeeds. 

Without regarding any thing in the 
^ate of New Hampshire, we will cast 
anchor in Boston Bay, and take the 
opportunity of seeing that city, one of 
the most important in the Union. 

Boston is distinguished for being one 
of the most ancient cities in this part 
of the New World, and for belonging 
to New England^ a general appella- 
tion given to these five States; Massa- 
chusetts of which it is the capital^ New 
Hampshire, Main, 'Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. — New England was peo- 
pled early by persecuted Puritans, 
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and bas a thicker population than the 
more southern states. — Boston must 
also be mentioned for making the first 
resistance to the attempt of the go- 
vernmeot of England tp tax the colo- 
nies, and for the commencement of 
the War of Independence. 

. Charles. What was the cause of that 
war? 

Father. It depended simply on this 
question ; has the parliament of Eng- 
land a right to impose taxes on its 
foreign possessions when they are not 
admitted into the legislature by their 
representatives? Scotland before the 
union was bound by no law that 
was not enacted by its own parlia- 
ment. Ireland was in the same con- 
dition. On the contrary, some of our 
colonies, though they had legislatures 



« 
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of their oWn, were subject to laws 
inade by the parliament of England. 
The American colonies had legislative 
assembUes to direct their a£&irs^ but 
did not refuse to admit laws for gene- 
ral regulation firom the government at 
home. But they did insist upon it 
that our parliament was not compe- 
tent to tax them; because it is a 
maxim of the English constitution that 
<^ representation and taxation go toge« 
ther.'' 

Our government had never taxed 
the American colonies; but when 
they wanted assistance towards sup« 
porting the public burden, they sentj 
in the king's name, a request or de- 
mand to the state legislatures to that 
purpose. They usually or always 
complied, and imposed the taxes ne-> 
t:essary for raising Ae expected re- 
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venue on themselves and their fellow 
citizens by acts of their own. 

At the conclusion of the war which 
ended in 1 763, soon after the beginning 
of the reign of his present Majesty, 
the exigencies of the state were more 
pressing thaa usual. Much expense 
had been incurred in defending the 
colonies against the French, though 
they alleged that they had borne more 
than their share of the burden, and 
considerable arrears had been paid 
them. But the ministers of the day 
pleaded that they ought to bear a por- 
tion of the general expense, especially 
as they derived the greatest part of 
the benefit resulting from frustrating 
the attempts of thfe French on th€;ir 
country. The Americans did not 
deny this, but insisted that none could 
impose taxes on them except them- 
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selves. They represented that it was 
as just for them to tax England as it 
was for England to tax them. 

The administration, supported by 
the people and parliament, put the 
question to iim issue. Some laws were 
made to raise a revenue from the pro- 
vinces. The Stamp Act was of this 
nature. On the part of the Ame- 
ricans it was resisted, and their resist- 
ance produced its repeal. — Some time 
after, our minister. Lord North, en- 
deavoured to get the colonies to pay a 
duty imposed by parliament on Ted 
imported among them. This kindled 
the flame of war, for determined op- 
position produced determined resolu* 
tion to levy the impost Both parties 
had recourse to arms, ajid a war en- 
sued which e^ded in the Indspen- 
DENCE of the United States on the 

VOL. V. T 
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ci^own of England. At Boston, ttie 
tea was destroyed, that it might not 
be landed and sold. At or near Bos- 
ton, the first blood was dr^wn in the 
unnatural contest. The first regular 
battle was that of Bunker's Hill. 

It is now acknowledged on all hands 
that the Americans were right. But 
it is also generally thought that a 
better temper on both sides might 
have healed all matters in dispute. 
But it is too late to reason when 
events have decided. America is in« 
dependent. 

What affords greater consolation is 
that good has been produced by the 
separation of the countries. It is pro- 
bably happier for both that their con- 
nection is dissolved. — War is to be 
lamented at all times; but had that 
war not happened, this greater happi- 
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ness would not have been produced. 
We derived little advantage from that 
country except by means of our com- 
merce with it. That commerce is 
secure now, because the two nations 
find it pleasant and advantageous to 
trade with one another. It has in- 
creased an hundred fold since the war, 
and is become one of tlie chief re- 
sources of Great Britain. 

Charles. Who were the distinguished 
characters concerned in the War of 
Independence ? 

Father. I shall mention a few only. 
Two gentlemen made a great noise at 
that time, owing to the decided part 
they took in afiairs; Adams and 
Hancock. The English government 
actually proscribed them, and set a 
price on their heads.— -Dr. Franklin 
also, a very illustrious philosopher, 

T 2 
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should be mentioned, as a wise and 
good man, and a sound politician. — 
But above all, we must, record the 
name of General Washington, who 
headed the armies of the States, and, 
by his talents, and firmness, alid tem- 
per, brought the war to a successful 
conclusion. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the French, and Dutch, 
and Spaniards, joined the colonies in 
the war, and contributed much to 
their success. — Washington became 
twice The President of tie States, 
and has left behind him a fame the 
most illustrious in the annals of man- 
kind. 

Boston seems now on the decline, 
owing to the rivalship of other towns, 
and owing to the taste of the NeW- 
Englanders for agriculture, which 
leads them to .emigrate in great num- 
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bers in quest of firesh lands on the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. — The bigotry 
and fanaticism that reigned here in 
former days are gradually vanishmg. 
There are many enlightened citizens 
in these northern provinces, though 
they are said to be rather enemies to 
the progress of enlightened views of 
religion and government among the 
people at large. In this they are 
highly blameworthy, and will prove 
unsuccessful. 

For no people are advancing more 
rapidly in knowledge and liberality 
than the citizens of America; no 
where does the flame of patriotism 
and Kberty burn more brightly. The 
New-Englanders must move along 
with the general tide, for they must 
feel mortified to be left behind, to be 
the slaves of selfishness and bigotry, 

T 3 
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when all around them are distinguished 
for their liberality and generous mode 
of thinking and acting. — The govern- 
ment of the Union gives every en- 
couragement to the progress of light 
and improvement, which is among the 
greatest of all possible blessings to a 
country. 

In our progress towards Washington 
to which we are at present bound, we 
shall hastily observe whatever may 
strike us as remarkable on the coast. 
— Plymouth was the first place in 
which the Puritan emigrants flying 
from persecution in England were 
settled.— Cape Cod, named from that 
fish which abounds around it, makes 
a singular appearance, being a curve 
of some extent, not unlike a horse- 
Shoe*— Some islands Ipwe^r down must 
go unni^ticed ; but Nve mu^\. m^\i\io^ 
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Rhode Island, which, small as it is, 
gives its appeUatipn to the surround- 
ing state which is very small also. 
The town of Newport, situated in the 
Isle, is the capital. — New Lomdon is 
the metropolis of CoDfiecticut. la 
the last war, our people bunded it. How 
they could do such a. thing mwt be 
left to themselves to state* 

We do not go between Long Island 
and the continent, for we have al- 
ready visited New York. Nor shall 
we remark on any thing till we arrive 
at Delaware Bay, which is v^iy &ie. 
^ It receives the river ou which . Bhsla- 
delphia is situated, bearing .the aaxne 
name. — On looking at tixe mtp, we 
cannot help being struck with the 
multitude of bays, and inlets, and 
navigable rivers, with which the whdlQ 
of North America is blessed; the St. 



*• 
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Lawrence and the Northern Lakes or 
Seas of Canada, as they might be 
called ; Hudson's Bay5 and then the 
Bay of Fundy ; Massachusetts Bay ; 
Delaware Bayj the Bay of Chesapeke; 
Albemarle Sound receiving the fine 
river Roanok^; and the great gulf 
of Mexico.-^Our army sailed up the 
Bay of Delaware in the war of Inde- 
pendence, and took Philadelphia, 
which was a gallant achievement, but 
answered no purpose at last. 

After sa,iling for to the south, we 
turn into Chesapeke Bay. Here vari- 
ous contests took place between th^ 
English, and Americans asi^sted by 
the French, in the^r^f war. And 
here the two nations annoyed one an- 
other in the late war. Our fleet and 
army proceeded up to the top and at- 
V tacked Baltimore, but did not sue- 
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ceed. Our commander in chief, Gene- 
ral Ross, was killed on the occasion. 
— A little before, a similar attack was 
made on Washington which was more 
successfuL— But our account of that 
must be given when we shall have 
arrived at that celebrated seat of the 
republican government. We go thi- 
ther on the Potowmack near which 
it is placed. — We cast anchor. — ^We 
land. — We are in the city, and lodged 
comfortably, afler our fatigue. 
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PART III. 

Various reflections suggested during a short stay 

at the Capital of the United States. 

• 

This city deserves the greatest admi- 
ration on various accounts.— -It is in 
its infancy, but the idea on which it is 
to be constructed is grand beyond any 
thing ever imagined in the erection of 
other cities,- even in the Old World. In 
fact, no plan was thought of when 
others were raised; chance and private 
convenience generally dictated their 
form. But Washington is to grow 
according to a scheme delibeftitely 
adopted, and arranged by the ablest 
architects. 

Mother. The situation is beautiful, 
between what is called the Eastern 
Branch and the Great Potowmack. — 
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Tlie vast streams on either side, and 
numerous rivulets, must supply it with 
abundance of water. — ^The gentle ele- 
vations, which are not difficult of as- 
cent, will give to various parts of it 
the finest positions imaginable, com- 
manding admirable prospects in every 
direction. — It seems to be midway be- 
tween the northern and southern states, 
and considerably inland, though com- 
municating with the sea by the Bay 
of Chesapeke. — But the Capitol and 
other public buildings in ruins, affect 
me exceedingly with various emotions ! 

Eliza. Capitol! What is the Capitol ? 

Charles. How this building, that 
seems to have been blown up, has that 
name, I cannot say; biit I can tell you 
something about the Capitol of Rome. 
Perhaps there is some eonoectioii be* 
tween them. 
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Father. Tell us what you know about 
the Roman Capitol, and we shall see if 
it has any relation to this. 

Charles. I was rash to promise, but 
I will endeavour to give the best ac- 
count I can. 

There was a hill in Rome, called 
first the Tarpeian hill, and then the 
Capitoline hill. But it seems to be so 
called from a temple erected on it to 
Jupiter } and he was called Capitolinus 
from the Capitol consecrated to him. — 
As to the name of the temple itself, 
from which the others originated^ my 
story may be lame, but I will say what 
I have heard or read. In digging the 
foundation of the temple, the laborers 
found the head of a man I believe, and 
one said to the other, caput toUe^ or 
take (twoy^ the head. From those two 
words, spoken accidentally, peopte 
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came to call the temple, the Capitol.— It 
was burnt down several times, but rose 
each time with new magnificence,-^ 
The senate often met in it on solemn 
occasions j and it is said that some re- 
mains of it still exist, and are con- 
verted to a Christian church. — The as- 
cent was by a hundred steps. 

Father. Your ^account is very cor- 
rect. Now, because this temple was 
the place of the assembly of the senate^ 
and not far from the centre of Rome, 
the American republicans resolved to 
call the grand public building, in which 
they meant to keep their archives, and 
in which the Congress should meet to 
make laws. The Capitol. Perhaps they 
could not have found a more proper 
name. It is dignified by being the 
same as that at the metropolis of the 
ancient world. ' 

VOL. V. U 
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Lucy. But the Congress cannot 
now assemble here, on this heap of 
desolation ? 

Father. No, but the building will 
soon be renewed, and with probably 
greater splendor; unless the States 
will choose to leave it as it i%^ to re- 
cord the devastations of war. 

Eliza. Of war! Why should war 
destroy such edifices ? This was not 
designed for offence or defence, but 
to accommodate the legislators of the 
country. What had it to do with war? 

Father. I take no pleasure in de-' 
tailing the acts committed in warfare, 
especially those of this nature done by 
my own countrymen. In this case it 
was said that the destruction was meant 
by way of retaliation, because the 
AajericaDa were accused of burning 
re village in Canada. 



r 
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Mother. We can distinguish the 
plan of Washington, by the lines that 
have been drawn every where. It is 
exactly east and west, north and south. 
Great squares are marked out in va- 
rious places, where the streets cross 
each other. The breadth of the prin* 
cipal streets is firom ISO to 160 feet^ 
while the others are from 90 to 110 feet 
wide. — It is fair to infer that the exam* 
pie of the metropolis will be widely difr 
fused, and cause an extraordinary emu« 
lation. Towns to be yet built on the 
Ohio, on the Mississippi, on the Mis- 
souri, on the Great Pacific, will de- 
rive from Washington a splendor to be 
sought for in vain in all the world 
besides. 

Father. The prospects of the States 
are great and wonderful in every way. 
The American Republic standsa chance 

\3 2 
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of rivalling in fame the most illustrious 
republics of antiquity. It will possess 
a claim to glory which no other could 
ever boast. It will have formed itself; 
it will be self-created. Its numbers 
will spring from the natural increase of 
its population, and its territories will 
not be derived from conquest, but 
from the occupation of lands unclaimed, 
except by wandering savages, who have 
no right to possess more than is ne- 
cessary for their own subsistence. 

Mother^ But the Americans, though 
English, seem to differ in some respects 
from our countrymen. A greater 
roughness and want of polish prevail 
among the citizens in general. 

Father^ It is the natural consequence 

of their situation. People of the same 

origin, long separated, will be dif- 

ferent. — In the case of the Americans, 
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there are peculiar circumstances pro- 
ducing peculiar effects. — They pride 
themselves on their* freedom. We may 
laugh at their conceit, but we cannot 
help rejoicing in the occasion of it. 

Besides this ; the Americans are 
fiilly sensible of the magnificence of 
their national prospects. They foresee 
that the country, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, must be theirs in pro- 
cess of time. Already the people 
are doubled every twenty years. In 
1783, they wer§ not three millions. 
In 1815, they aj:e,more than eight. In 
1830, they will probably be fifteen mil- 
lions. Who would not be elated with 
such an expectation ? If it produce a 
grasping and ambitious character, how 
can it be helped? 

As to their general manners, whick 
may be unpolished, it must be recol- 

T3 a 
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lected, that the population is scattered 
and thin, and the intercourse of life 
must, therefore, be unfrequent. They 
are also intirely agricultural, as they 
ought to be with such quantities of 
land as are before them. 

But the effect of these things must . 
be to render them a plain people, per- 
haps uncouth and proud. To us this 
is unpleasant ; it does not make them 
unhappy ; for with such small defects, 
they are on the whole a virtuous 
people, shewing the good qualities 
generally observable among those who 
are not yet corrupted by an excessive 
refinement. 

I look upon it as a distinguishing 
proof of a true Englishman, that he 
bonors America, the only free country 
fn the world except our own, and the 
country of all others which contributes 
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most to our benefit. An Englishman 
and an American ! the two names axe 
in perfect harmony, and indicate the 
society of superior beings, of choice 
spirits, of such as know how to be free 
and to support the dignity of man ! 

Mother. Our conversation has led 
us from the survey of this noble me- 
tropolis. Let us hasten over it, keep- 
ing in mind its future destiny rather 
than its present state. It will be the 
centre of a particular world that is 
rising fast in the wilds which but lately 
' occupied the American hemisphere. 
Its prosperity is the result of English 
principles, of English intellect, and in- 
spires us with pride for the land from 
which they have emanated. 
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PART IV. 

I 

■ 

Departure from Washington ; Arrival at Charles- 
ton ; Reflections on Negro Slavery. 

The fine rivers that flow into the Bay 
of Chesapeke, and the advantages 
afforded by it and them to navigation, 
have given rise to numerous cities, at 
no great distance from one another, 
which are flourishing and increasing. 
This part of the Union bids fair to be- 
come very important, though New Or^ 
leans and the regions of the Missis- 
sippi stand a chance to eclipse every 
other portion of the States, and to be- 
come the seat of this extraordinary 
empire, 

Maryland, peopled from England, 
hy Boman Catholics fleeing from per- 
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secution, was the first to set the exam- 
ple of liberality and religious tolera- 
tion. 

Lord Baltimore and his catholic bre- ' 
thren, in their provincial assembly, 
enacted, " That' no person should be 
molested in the firee exercise of his re- 
ligion.*' In the neighbouring state of 
Virginia, far difierent principles pre- 
vailed. The settlers were of the church 
of England, and persecuted those of 
Puritan sentiments dwelling among 
them. As good generally arises out of 
evil, those who were thus harassed, 
removed, and gladly fixed among the 
tolerant Catholics of Maryland. That 
state, being thus reinforced, soon in- 
creased in numbers and prosperity, 
and,though peopled more lately, outdid 
Virginia, naturally more fertile. Mary- 
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land never had reason to repent of its 
generosity, and has never forsaken it. 

Virginia, however, in process of 
time, adopted the liberal maxims which 
came gradually to predominate in 
North America. The example of the 
quakers of Pennsylvania, and of the 
CathoUcs of Maryland, meliorated the 
dispositions of the Protestants of va- 
rious denominations, and security of 
property and religious freedom are now 
universal. Indeed, no sect is esta- 
blished, though all are equally pro« 
tected. Some of the greatest charac- 
ters arose in Virginia, that yield to 
none in just views of liberty, civil and 
religious. Washington, Jefferson, Ma- 
dison, give a lustxe to this state, not 
perhaps equalled in any of the dlhers. 

After leaving the Chesapeke, we 
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• 

soon come to another important inlet, 
Albemarle Sound, into which flows the 
fine river Roanoke. We are here op- 
posite to North Carolina, which ofiers 
no particular observation, except that 
the system of negro slavery becomes 
now very observable. 

Virginia indeed employs slaves, and 
the great Washington was among the 
largest proprietors of human beings. 
Such is the infatuation that springs 
from this most horrid practice, that a 
man, so admirable in other respects, 
appears to have entertained no parti- 
cular disgust against it. But we shall 
have more leisure and opportunity to ' 
reflect on this subject when we refresh 
ourselves at Charleston in South Caro- 
lina, towards which we are approach* 



mg. 



Well, here we are arrived. This is . 
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a fine totim. It was defended and fiJcen 
more than once in the first American 
contest. Here we see negroes in great 
numbers. We shall have much to say 
respecting them, when we shall have 
time to reflect upon the subject. 

EUza. What need is there of black 
laborers ? Why do not the people here 
work themselves? We in England have 
no such servants.' 

Father. It is pleaded that warm cli- 
mates do not suit the constitutions of 
the whites. But tyrants never want a 
plea, and no tyranny can be greater 
than that which first enslaves the per- 
sons of men, and then forces them to 
labour hard for the emolument of their 
enslavers. — It is demonstrable that the 
plea, in this case, is absolutely false. 
For no country flourishes that employs 
slaves. South America has numerous 
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black slaves. North America is com- 
paratively without them. The first is 
certainly more fertile, and has mines 
of gold and silver ; and yet it is a land 
of beggary in comparison with the ter- 
ritories of this Union. 

In our own country nothing of that 
kind exists. Nay, it is the law of our 
land, that as soon as a slave sets his 
foot on English ground, he becomes 
free. As it is said of Ireland, that 
venemous creatures cannot live in it, 
so in Great Britain slavery cannot 
subsist. — Noble country! how thou 
oughtest to be praised by thy sons ! 
Who would refuse to die in defence 
of thy liberty, O happy Britain ? 



VOL. V. 
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PART V. 

Conversation cm Slavery continued ; Ccmduaioii 

of American Survey. 

Lucy. How came people to have 
Negro slaves ? 

Father. The story is long^ but I 
will try to give the principal circum- 
stances of it in few words. 

Personal slavery had been abolished 
in all Europe by the influence of the 
Christian religion. But when the Por- 
tuguese discovered the west coast of 
Africa, they found the Negroes in the 
practice of a merchandise in slaves, 
and took the opportunity of purchais- 
ing $ome for their own settlements, 
and for other nations that might be 
willing to take them at an advanced 
price. This was about the time of the 
discovery of America. 
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The Spaniards took possession of St. 
Domingo as a conquest, and consider- 
ed the inhabitants as their slaves. The 
mii^erable people were divided among 
the plai^ters who settled in that island, 
and put by them to hard labour. Of 
a weak constitution, they fainted un- 
der their toils, and were alarmingly 
decreasing in numbers, when a bene- 
volent priest, Bartholomew Las Casas^ 
undertook their cause, and endeavour- 
ed to prevent their total extirpation. 
His efforts proved fruitless, and the na- 
tives were in time totally destroyed by 
the oppressions which they endured. 

In the mean time. Las Casas pro- 
posed that Negroes from Africa should 
be purchased, who were thought more 
able to sustain the cruel hardships 
which were annihilating the poor Ame- 
ricans. Cardinal Ximenes, then at 

X 2 
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the head of afiairs in Spain, entered 
ivith feeling into the cause of the na^ 
tives represented by Las Casas, but 
could not encourage the plan of 
substituting unoffending Africans for 
them, to be destroyed by similar op- 
pression. Las Casas was too much 
heated by his zeal for the Indians to 
understand the benevolent reasoning 
of the prelate. He continued to re- 
commend the measure of employing 
Negroes, which was adopted j but 
without sparing the natives, all of 
whom in a short time fell a sacrifice 
to the cupidity and cruelty of the 
Spaniards. Thus perpetual misery 
was entailed on one quarter of the 
globe, without benefiting the other, 
as was intended. 

Mother. I^suppose that the example 
became contagious, and that, other 
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nations adopted a practice which had 
succeeded in procuring wealth to men 
who had lio mind to toil for it. 

Father. Yes, the practice became 
universal in foreign colonies, but did 
not prevail in any of the parent coun- 
tries. The Spaniards, Portuguese, 
English, Dutch, French, all became 
proprietors of slaves, and all traded in 
them in their turn till lately. 

Lucy. Why did we not abolish sla- 
very when we abolished the slave trade? 

Father. Many reasons may be as- 
signed. — Some of the abolitionists were 
really humane men, and would have 
rqoiced if they could have obtained 
both objects. Indeed, if they could 
have abolished slavery they would have 
preferred it, for the trade would then 
have died of itself. But they feared, 
lest if they had^ aimed at that,* they 

X 3 
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should have lost the other; lest, if 
they had attempted the utmost good, 
they could have done none. I hope 
these are not asleep, that these keep 
a steady eye on the full accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. 

Some of the aboUtionists were, men 
of mere sensibility, without, sound 
principles of religion or liberty. These 
were satisfied with what would answer 
their purpose, and thought that the 
demolition of the trade would end the 
barbarities attendant on slavery. No- 
thing further can, of course, be ex- 
pected of them. 

Many men also never studied the 
subject in its fidl extent. They took 
it for granted that all was done if men 
could no longer be bought and sold. 
Nine tenths of the abolitionists rea- 
foned from jimmediate feeling,; and 
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imatiy of them would be surprised to 
hear that slavery still exists. To them 
it never occurred that the descendants 
of slaves are in the exact condition of 
their parents. They imagined that 
when the number at present in a state 
of bondage died, the whole system 
would die with them ; while nothing 
could be done to benefit the existing set. 
These would probably be still alive to 
the subject if properly invited to con-, 
sider it ; and the time is not distant 
when slavery will universally disap- 
pear. It cannot last long, and men 
will not be dead to its consideration 
many years. 

I believe that these were the reasons 
which prevented the abolition of sla- 
very with the slave trade. 

Charles. How extraordinary it is 
Idiat these republicans, epjcgdng liberty 
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themselves, should reconcile it to their 
principles to have man in bondage to 
them ! 

Father. When we were on the coast 
of Africa, we mentioned the corrupt* 
ing influence of any connection with 
slavery, or even an approbation <rf it 
without immediate interest. Louis 
the XVIIIth, said to be a good man, 
and even a devotee as to the cere- 
monies of religion, m>t feeling a just 
abhorrence of slavery, revived the 
slave trade in France. These republi- 
cans have been used to possess slaves 
and to see slavery. They think that 
their interest is concerned in its con- 
tinuance. What can overcome habit 
and interest real or supposed, which 
is the same thing ? 

But I do not wonder at your indig- 
ns^tion againit them. Though Eng- 
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land permits slaveiy in its colonies, it 
has never sufiered it to defile our 
sacred land. It is lamentable that 
what England formerly did not forbid 
in its American colonies should be 
perpetuated by the states in ffie heart 
of their own domain! Cm*sed system 
which works itself into the minds of 
men with such obstinacy that it can- 
not be dislodged even by the princi- 
ples of republican liberty ! 

I would call on the Union to efiace 
without delay this foul blot in its 
character. But it wiU be done. Every 
thing pleads for it; interest, happiness, 
honor, religion, justice, humanity. 



We should quit the United States with reluct- 
ance> were we not returning to Great Britain. 
From Charleston our ship will carry us as far as 
Jamaica^ where it will be necessary to procure 
some conveyance to our native land. 
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As our vessel proceeds, it may be right to 
recollect such things as may have been lefl un- 
told at the moment when we were visiting the 
American Continent^ and to sum up our account 
in a short compass. 

Of all things^ religion is the most iuterestinf^ 
and important sulgect of human contempfah 
tion. It is in the States, as vire have already 
said repeatedly, unfettered by either favor or 
hostility. In this perfect freed^gi, it ezbibiu 
almost every variety of form, and all the names 
and denominations of Europe are l^nown in 
America. But some particular denominations 
prevail in particular States, in consequence of 
accidents connected with their early history. 

In New England comprising the five most 
northern States, the Independents are by far 
the most numerous. Here no small zeal still 
remains without all the rigidness of the original 
Puritans that occupied the country. At the 
same time, it is said that these provinces are the 
least liberal of any, though the law does not 
countenance their bigotry. 

The Quakers are still in great numbers in 
Pennsylvanifl, but no longer constitute the ma- 
jority of the people. 

New York has many of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, and many Scotch clergymen of 
great character.— The episcopal form of religion 
also has some adherents in this State, and a 
bhhop resides at the capital city. 
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The Catholics form the chief population of 
Maryland ; and the members of the Church of 
England principally occupy Virginia. 

All these names appear in the remaining 
States without a great preponderance of any. 
The southern States are reported to be very in- 
different on the subject, and to shew less atten- 
tion to the acts and ordinances of religion than 
the rest 

Through the whole Union, the Methodists 
have spread themselves very successfully. There 
are assemblages of them in the summer, in what 
are called Camp Meetings,, to the amount, at 
times, of twenty thousand or more. 

In this, as in other countries many are found 
who have no regard to any religion. We con- 
demn none for their belief; 'but we sincerely 
lament whatever moral deficiency we meet with, 
especially among those who enjoy the benefits 
of the Christian revelation. We commend the 
tolerant spirit of the laws of these Statesr If 
there be vice, or indifference, or bigotry in 
them, it is our prayer that reformation may 
speedily take place. Above all things, may they 
rescue themselves from the shame and iniquity 

of Negro Slavery ! 

Farewell, ye fair and flourishing States of the 
American Union. Welcome, now, the dear 
land of liberty which gave us birth. There we 
will endeavour to benefit by our Travels in 
foreign lands, and prove outtdfti^ ^<v^g^stf»^ 
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citizens of the best country that we have any 
where found. It may be that we shall yet sur* 
vey the British Dominions with greater atten- 
tion^ sure to find in their freedom, and know- 
ledge, and virtue, and happiness, every gratifi- 
cation to our patriotic affections. At this time, 
we are occupied with one sentiment only; Eager- 
ness to return to Great Britain. That is ' 
our country ! May it ever flourish in prosperity 
and peace! 



END OF VOL. V. 
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